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^amtas  ^amtatum 

By  George  F.  Frazier  '28 


A Tragedy  of  the  Gridiron,  or  Tripped 
by  a Toga. 


Muses,  ye  who  did  recount  the 
wanderings  of  father  Aeneas;  the 
wrath  of  the  swift-footed  Achilles,  son 
of  Peleus;  and,  in  short,  the  very  histo- 
ries of  those  heroes  of  antiquity;  sing  the 
wondrous  tale  of  Lemulus  — who 
daily  transacted  his  business  in  that  city 
wherein  were  ensconced  so  many  others 
whom  Fame  had  likewise  marked  for 
her  own.  A man  of  exceeding  genius 
was  this  Lentulus.  To  express  myself 
in  the  terms  of  the  eminent  Harrison, 
he  was  “wonderfully  and  fearfully 
made.”  It  was  whispered  along  the 
Appian  Way  by  those  whose  characters 
bore  not  the  slightest  tint  of  falsehood 
that  Lentulum  “ortum  antiqua  Teucro- 
rum  ab  stirpe”  whence  spring  so  many 
noble  and  mighty  warriors  whose  names 
have  long  been  exalted  in  Iambics, 
Spondees,  Dactyls,  etc.,  by  those  whose 
inclinations  are  toward  the  metrical 
scheme  of  writing.  Destiny  had  signaled 
out  Lentulus  to  be  the  greatest  half- 
back since  the  days  of  Publius  (spoken 
of  as  the  ‘‘ghost  of  the  gridiron.”)  The 
Forum  eleven  owed  its  success — and  it 
was  eminently  successful,  you  may  be 
sure — to  the  amazing  versatility  of  Len- 
tulus. Had  not  the  sporting  editor  of 
the  ‘‘Tempora”  named  him  as  the“  All 
Latium”  halfback  for  three  successive 
years?  His  long  runs  had  featured  the 
struggle  with  the  ‘‘Brundisium  Bears.” 
while  his  tackling  had  contributed  irn^ 


mensely  to  the  defeat  of  the  ‘‘Tarentum 
Tomcats.”  Yes,  my  reader,  Lentulus 
was  verily  a football  player  of  distinc- 
tion. 

The  game  with  Rhodes,  the  last  and 
most  important  contest  of  the  year  for 
the  Forum  team,  was  fast  approaching. 
Each  eleven  felt  certain  that  the  Divini- 
ties would  be  most  favorable.  Never 
before  had  Lentilus  been  so  deserving 
of  unstinted  praise.  The  players  from 
the  School  of  Rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  whom 
the  journals  of  Asia-Minor  extolled  to 
the  skies,  were  as  competent  in  the  noble 
art  of  football  as  in  the  noisy  art  of 
oratory.  Many  stellar  players  were 
numbered  among  them.  A young  Ro- 
man, Cicero  by  name,  was  conducting 
himself  splendidly  in  their  back-field. 
But  even  these  fellows  from  far-off 
Rhodes  would  be  unable  to  stop  the  peer- 
less Lentulus.  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  the  sporting  men  about  Rome.  The 
fair  ladies — and  in  those  days  ladies 
were  far  lovelier  than  they  are  to-day — 
found  genuine  interest  in  the  talk  about 
the  half-back — for  he  was  handsome, 
as  all  heroes  are,  you  know.  And  thus 
for  many  days  were  the  thoughts  of  the 
Romans  occupied. 

But  at  last  the  day  of  the  game  came — 
as  days  of  games  so  often  do  in  stories 
of  this  sort — and  all  Rome  thronged  the 
Coliseum  to  witness  the  greatest  struggle 
in  the  history  of  the  ancients.  The  com- 
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bat  between  Achilles  and  Hector  was 
child’s  play  when  compared  with  the 
issue  at  hand.  The  traffic,  as  might  be 
surmised,  was  tremendously  large.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  chariots  which 
were  constantly  bumping  one  another. 
Indeed,  it  was  necessary  for  Quintus 
Febrius,  superintendent  of  the  Roman 
Police  Force,  to  call  the  tenth  legion 
to  his  assistance. 

Inside  the  Coliseum  was  assembled 
a crowd  whose  shouts  echoed  through 
the  magnificent  structure  Flashy  bunt- 
ing was  everywhere  to  be  seen.  In  one 
section  of  the  stands  a band  of  musi- 
cians was  playing.  The  rich  tones  of 
the  tubas  and  the  soft  dreamy  twanging 
of  the  lyres  were  mingled  with  the  drone 
of  the  multitude.  Cheer  leaders  were 
invoking  lusty  “pugna  pugna”  from  their 
frenzied  satellites.  Suddenly  “conti- 
cuere  omnes,”  in  the  language  of  Ver- 
gil— the  teams  were  making  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  field.  Walking  along 
not  far  behind  the  players  was  Lentulus. 
Oh  that  you  could  but  gaze  at  him  as  he 
strode  across  the  gridiron!  Concerning 
his  attire  on  such  momentous  occasions, 
he  had  always  been  meticulous.  Never 
had  there  been  such  a well-dressed  half- 
back. But  to-day  he  was  outdoing  him- 
self. He  wore  a silken  toga  embroid- 
ered with  the  saffron  acanthus.  Some 
man  had  labored  diligently  to  make 
that  toga;  but  it  was  worth  it.  Girls 
sighed,  and  men  roared  their  approval. 
Idolatry  it  may  have  been — but  delight- 
ful, nevertheless.  Preliminary  matters 
were  quickly  dispensed  with,  and  soon 
the  game  was  in  progress. 

Both  teams  fought  with  determina- 
tion that  was  not  easily  to  be  shaken. 
Lentulus  was  repeatedly  thrown  for 
losses  by  the  gentlemen  from  Rhodes. 
The  first  quarter  ended  with  neither 
team  having  scored. 


In  the  second  quarter,  Catilina,  the 
Forum  quarter-back,  was  detected  with 
signals  in  his  helmet.  Some  time  was 
wasted  while  those  in  authority  pond- 
ered as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
half  ended;  then  the  third  quarter;  yet 
both  teams  were  far  from  admitting 
defeat.  Nil  contra  nil — verily  it  wras  a 
wondrous  game.  The  gods — and  god- 
desses, too,  I suppose — on  Mt.  Olym- 
pus were  said  to  have  been  sorely  per- 
plexed. 

Four  minutes  of  the  last  quarter  re- 
main. There  h’as  been  no  scoring  as 
yet.  The  ball  is  in  Forum’s  possession 
on  their  own  eleven-yard  line.  The 
signals  are  called  briskly: 

“Sex,  decern,  quadraginta,  novem, 
duo — ” 

As  “duo”  was  heard  the  ball  was 
snapped  back  to  the  quarter-back.  His 
splendid  interference  helped  him  on 
his  way.  Seeing  Lentulus,  however, 
this  Forum  player  heaved  a remarkable 
forward  pass  which  was  caught  without 
the  receiver’s  even  slackening  his  pace. 
Like  a streak  of  lightning  went  the  great 
Lentulus.  Twisting,  turning,  dodging— 
how  could  anyone  tackle  him?  The  goal 
is  but  forty  yards  away — now  thirty- 
five — and  still  he  ran  on  like  a deer. 
Victory  loomed  up  before  him  as  he 
raced  on.  He  would  buy  an  even  finer 
toga  than  his  present  one.  But  what 
was  that?  Lentulus  has  tripped — tripped 
with  victory  but  five  yards  away.  The 
spectators  are  hoarse  from  shouting. 
Ecstasy  gives  way  to  intense  disappoint- 
ment. Away  flew  the  vision  of  victory. 

You  ask  how  it  all  happened?  Simply 
this  and  nothing  more:  Lentulus,  the 
well-dressed  half-back,  had  been  tripped 
by  his  silken  toga  embroidered  with  the 
saffron  acanthus. 
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®f)e  Cupbearer  of  tfje  (Sobs! 


By  William  E 

ANYMEDE  Joseph  Gordon  was  not 
so  handsome  as  the  son  of  Laomedon. 
As  a matter  of  truth,  he  was  not  hand- 
some at  all.  He  was  tall,  angular,  un- 
gainly, and  lank.  Whatever  promise 
he  had  ever  given  of  developing  event- 
ually into  a counterpart,  of  Adonis, 
if  any  he  ever  gave,  must  have  disap- 
peared as  soon  as  he  reached  ’teen-hood. 
His  face  was  one  of  those  faces  which  so 
easily  move  the  facetious  to  laughter 
and  the  pitiful  to  tears.  It  was  not  a 
bad  face  to  look  upon,  however.  No 
seams  of  care  or  lines  of  avarice  marked 
his  unruffled  brow.  A homely  face,  it 
was  nevertheless  a face  with  a promise, 
— a promise  of  becoming  more  and  more 
homely.  More  easily  could  he  have 
been  the  namesake  of  Ichabod  Crane 
than  of  the  proverbially  handsome  page 
of  high  Jove. 

In  spite  of  his  physical  handicap, 
Ganymede,  shall  be,  we  are  determined, 
our  hero.  We  have  selected  him  to  be 
our  hero  out  of  sheer  perversity. 

Ganymede  was  a sophomore  at  Var- 
hard  College,  which  he  had  entered 
because  he  felt  he  could  obtain  there  a 
more  liberal  education  than  at  any  other 
college.  He,  furthermore,  believed  that 
foot-ball  was  the  only  road  to  success, 
fame,  wealth,  vaudeville,  and  the  movies. 
Witness  rubicund-haired  Mr.  Grange. 
In  his  freshman  year,  he  had  reported 
at  the  first  meeting  of  all  the  would-be 
half-backs  and  sure-to-be  draw-backs 
of  the  team.  Since  the  first  practice 
had  proved  to  Coach  Sargent  that  Gany- 
mede would  be  no  triple  “threat,’-’  but 
would  be  a triple  hindrance,  because  he 
could  neither  punt,  nor  pass,  nor  run, 
he  had  advised  the  youth  to  abandon 
the  hope  of  ever  becoming  a member  of 
the  squad.  But  Ganymede  had  been 


Harrison  ’28 

determined  to  be  identified  with  the 
foot-ball  squad  in  some  capacity.  He 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  tears.  Mr. 
Sargent  sought  ever  to  please,  so  he 
consoled  the  youth  by  making  him  of- 
ficial purveyor  of  the  “fluid  compound 
consisting  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,” 
brewed  by  Mother  Nature.  A high- 
sounding  title,  it  meant  simply  “water- 
boy.”  A “water-boy”  is,  perhaps,  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  every  foot-ball 
team,  as  necessary  as  was  the  cup-bearer 
of  the  Olympian  deities.  All  through 
his  freshman  year  he  had  slaked  the 
thirst  of  many  of  the  men  who  had 
scored  touch-downs,  and  thus  was  in- 
directly responsible  for  the  victory  over 
Laye,  the  victory  over  Dowboin,  the 
victory  over  Trincepon.  His  bucket 
of  water  had  become  a spring  of  Helicon, 
whence  the  inspired  foot-ball  players  of 
Varhard  drank  their  energy. 

When  Ganymede  went  back  to  Var- 
hard as  a sophomore,  he  went  back  with 
revolt  surging  in  his  soul. 

“I  won’t  be  water-boy  this  year,”  he 
protested.  “I’m  going  to  make  the  team. 
After  all  the  practicing  I’ve  done 
this  summer,  I’ll  tell  the  world  I ought 
to  be  able  to  be  as  good  as  anybody.” 

The  call  for  candidates  came.  The 
candidates  met  in  the  coach’s  “skull” 
room.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Sargent  saw 
Ganymede,  he  smiled  and  said,  “Good! 
Here  we  have  Gordon  back  again  to  be 
our  water-boy,  eh,  Gordon?  You  know, 
fellows,  there’s  nothing  so  necessary 
as  a water-boy.  I don’t  know  what  a 
team  would  be  without  one.  Why, 
when  I played  on — ” 

“Pardon  me,  Mr.  Sargent,”  Ganymede 
said,  as  the  coach  was  beginning  his 
eulogy,  “I  don’t  think  I’ll  be  water-boy 
this  season.” 
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“What!  Are  you  going  to  desert  us?” 

All  the  candidates  were  convulsed 
with  laughter,  save  Ganymede. 

“Truth  is,  I’m  going  to  try  to  make 
the  squad.” 

“Remember  what  I told  you  last 
year?” 

“I  believe  so.” 

“Well,  then,  you  see  what  kind  of 
opinion  I have  of  your  foot-ball  playing.” 

A few  weeks  thereafter,  the  team 
played  its  first  game.  The  opposing 
team  was  from  Mardouth,  and  Var- 
hard  went  down  to  defeat.  There  was 
woe  in  Veser  Hall,  and  there  was  joy 
in  Vanoher.  Ganymede  was  water- 
boy  for  Varhard 

How  Ganymede  envied  even  the  clum- 
sy fumbling  of  the  “regulars,”  the  won- 
ders of  creation!  Why  must  he  give 
them  water?  Couldn’t  he  fumble  so 
gracefully  as  they?  Is  a fumble  any 
less  a fumble  because  it  is  gracefully 
executed?  He  would  show  Coach  Sar- 
gent next  year. 

Came  the  outstanding  game  of  the 
season,  the  “classic,”  the  struggle  with 
Lave.  The  stadium  was  thronged.  The 
alumni  were  there,  shouting  themselves 
hoarse.  Banners  were  waving. 

The  first  quarter  was  fraught  with 
auguries  of  Varhard’s  probable  defeat. 
Laye  secured  four  touchdowns.  Var- 
hard got  none.  The  second  quarter 
was  vice  versa.  That  time  Varhard 
got  four  touchdowns,  and  Laye  got  none. 
The  third  quarter  brought  to  each  of  the 
contesting  teams  two  touchdowns. 


Dashing  down  his  pail  of  water,  Gany- 
mede ran  to  Coach  Sargent  and  cried, 
“Mr.  Sargent,  I think  I can  go  in  and 
win  the  game  for  us.  Only  let  me  do 
it.” 

Coach  Sargent  would  not  have  been 
an  educated  man,  had  he  forgotten  the 
pieces  that  he  had  heard  declaimed  and 
had  himself  declaimed  in  school.  At 
the  last,  the  crucial,  the  psychological, 
the  right  moment,  some  one  had  always 
come  in,  won  the  battle,  the  game,  or 
the  race,  and  had  secured  for  his  side  the 
victory.  So  he  said: 

“All  right,  Gordon.  Hustle.  Put  on 
a suit.  Don’t  care  if  none  can  fit  you. 
You  don't  have  to  be  a fashion  model. 
Take  Rogers’s  place  as  quarter-back.” 
Rogers  was  one  of  the  best  foot-ball 
players  Varhard  had  had  since  the  days 
of  its  infancy. 

Came  the  fourth  quarter.  Laye 
scored  a touchdown.  The  ungainly 
Ganymede  played  as  best  he  could,  with 
the  result  that  one  of  his  team  mates 
made  a touchdown.  The  proverbial 
“two  minutes-to- play”  came,  and  Laye 
scored  a touchdown.  One  seemed  to 
be  in  Varhard’s  grasp,  for  Ganymede 
had  the  ball.  He  fumbled,  stumbled, 
mumbled,  and  fell.  The  whistle  blew, 
ending  the  game. 

To  show  how  ungrateful  and  unap- 
preciative the  Varhardians  were,  one 
must  tell  of  the  sousing  they  gave  Gany- 
mede. Fully  to  describe  that  would 
require  an  abler  pen  than  ours  and 
another  story. 
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®fje  Wap  of  ®fnngsi 

By  H.  L.  Hinckley 


once  knew  a man  that  happened  to 
know  another  man  who  had  talked 
with  a person  (How  very  fast  bad  news 
travels!)  who  was  just  back  from  a trip 
to  Italy.  This  person  was  quite  dis- 
gusted with  the  European  point  of  view 
on  almost  everything: — “No  stability  of 
policy,  you  understand;  no  broad-min- 
ded ideas,  no  progress.”  That  was  Mr. 
Thorpe’s  estimate  of  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  our  European  relatives;  for 
Mr.  Thorpe  was  an  American  and  re- 
flected on  such  American  achievements 
as  elevated  trains  and  prohibition. 

He  was  touring  Italy  because  it  was 
fashionable  and  would  elevate  his  social 
standing.  He  had  progressed  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Rome  in  a few  weeks  without 
mishap  or  trouble  with  anybody.  He 
was  a married  man  of  meek  though  some- 
times irritable  and  argumentative  dis- 
position, ruddy  of  complexion,  forty 
years  of  age,  and  five  feet  in  height,  and 
had  stopped  at  a cosy,  dirty  inn  in  a 
sunny  suburb  of  the  Eternal  City. 

It  had  been  his  good  fortune  hitherto 
not  to  have  met  anybody  who  objected 
to  his  “line.”  Unfortunately,  there  were 
at  the  inn  of  Arrini  a Monsieur  Dore 
and  one  Pietro  Lugini,  men  of  influence 
and  wide  general  knowledge.  Mr. 
Thorpe  found  them  in  conversation  the 
morning  after  his  arrival,  as  he  went 
out  on  the  piazza  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
inn  to  read  a book  a while,  as  it  happened 
in  a bad  temper.  A couple  of  “black- 
shirts” were  loitering  in  the  doorway 
back  of  the  piazza.  The  two  friends 
began  to  talk  English. 

“What  ees  the  latest  about  eet, 
Pietro?”  asked  the  Frenchman. 

“Hah!  They  took-a  tha  traitor  out 
into  tha  crowd  and  tear  him  to  piece. 
It  was  tha  second  time  he  try  to  kill  the 
Duce.  The  fool  think  he  can  steal  our 


Dictator  when  all  Italy  want  him.  His 
body  was  fling  into  tha  dump.  So  it 
be  wit’  all  traitors !” 

Pietro  watched  Mr.  Thorpe  as  he 
said  this,  whenever  Mr.  Thorpe  wasn’t 
glaring  at  him.  Mr.  Thorpe  squirmed 
in  his  seat  and  adjusted  his  glasses  vi- 
ciously. Mussolini  was  his  pet  vic- 
tim in  debate  and  argument. 

“Ah,  yes!  Italie  knows  what  to  do 
with  dissenters,  what?”  drawled  M. 
Dore,  glancing  at  Mr.  Thorpe. 

The  irate  foreigner  got  up  and  ad- 
vanced menacingly  toward  them.  “I 
say,  sir,”  he  bawled  at  Pietro,  “can  you 
tell  me  where  to  get  Italian  and  for  eign 
magazines?” 

Both  were  on  their  feet,  anxious  to 
help  him. 

“Yes,  M’sieur,  you  can  buy  them  here.” 

“Dere  is  a fel-low  come  every  morning, 
sell  da  paper  and  magazine.” 

“I  will  watch  fo  heem,  and  tell  M’sieur 
when  he  comes.” 

“Very  well,  thank  you,”  replied  Mr. 
Thorpe  with  a yawn,  and  wandered  off 
to  read  another  chapter.  A moment 
later  the  vender  in  question  appeared. 
Pietro  called  him. 

“He  not  have  tha  magazine  to-day; 
you  wish  buy-a  da  paper?” 

M.  Dore  had  already  bought  one. 
Glancing  at  it,  he  exclaimed: 

“Parbleu!  Ha,  Pietro,  ze  four  more 
traitors  are  found  guil-lty!  Condem  ned 
to  death!” 

Pietro  looked  at  M.  Dore  and  his  eyes 
narrowed. 

“Ya!  Ya!  I tell  you  so!  Just  in  one 
day.  What  you  think  of  our  justice? 
Sir?  Ver’  queek,  yes?” 

“Aw,  you  and  your  bloody  barbarism 
make  one  sick.”  said  Mr.  Thorpe  reck- 
lessly. “You  never  do  anything  useful 
anyway.” 
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It  seemed  as  if  each  wanted  to  stop 
the  others  and  start  an  argument. 

“Wha-a-t?  Where  you  get-a  that?  For 
why  Italy  not  as  good  as  your  country?” 

“Why,”  began  Mr.  Thorpe  with  a 
scowl,  “I  might  as  well  travel  in  Siberia 
as  here.  The  roads  and  service  are 
abominable.  Instead  of  killing  people 
why  don’t  you  improve  things?” 

Pietro’s  suavity  was  gone;  indigna- 
tion was  in  his  voice. 

“Well,  perhaps  your  service  no  better. 
Your  policeman  no  good.  My  brother 
himself  say  they  easy.  My  folks  in 
New  York  have  make  t’ree  fortunes  in 
da  second  story  an’  never  got  nab  yet 
once.  Our  bandits  here  ’most  all  gone; 
scared  of  police  and  da  soldier  s.” 

“Yes,  your  government!  You  allow 
a pack  of  tyrants  to  rule  you.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  other  things  make 
me  a free  man.  You  should  be  the  same.” 

“Bah!”  sneered  the  Frenchman.  “You 
forget  ze  oath  of  ze  Tiers  Etat  and  La- 
fayette and  ze  heroes  from  Jeanne 
d’Arc  to  ze  French  soldiaires  zat  die  in  ze 
warr,  no?” 

“And  Garibaldi  and  Cavour!”  broke 
in  Pietro.  “We  are  free  ’jus’  as  much  as 
you,  now.” 

“You  tell  about  ze  Woolworth  Build- 
ing? Ze  Vashington  Capi-tol?  Parbleu! 
Vhere  are  Noter  Dame  and  Strasbourg 
and  Versailles — ” 

“And  Milan  and  tha  Pantheon,  hah?” 
murmured  Pietro.  “II  Duce  will  res- 
tore some  more.  He  will  save  Italy.” 

Mr.  Thorpe  undoubtedly  believed  in 
such  a thing  as  European  progress.  Of 
course  he  had  never  spoken  so  to  any- 
one of  his  country  before,  but  one  could 
not  expect  him,  of  all  men,  to  be  very 
gracious  to  what  seemed  to  be  to  quarrel- 
some bourgeois  when  he  had  that  very 
morning  been  publicly  sworn  at  by  a 
pugnacious  sheriff  and  thrown  int9  the 
mud  by  a mule-cart. 


“II  Duce!  What  is  he?  A big  voice  and 
promises.  He  has  usurped  lawful  govern- 
ment. He  is  endangering  the  peace.” 

Mr.  Dore  laughed  indifferently.  Pietro 
looked  at  Mr.  Thorpe  and,  hearing  the 
clatter  of  horses’  hoofs  outside  and  be- 
holding the  appearance  of  two  more 
black-shirts,  rose  with  a satisfied  smile. 
He  put  his  hand  on  Dore’s  shoulder  and 
turned  to  the  unobserved  men  in  the 
doorway. 

“Arrest  these  men!”  he  said  with  bet- 
ter dignity  and  English. 

“Who?  Me?  Arrest  me?”  queried 
Mr.  Thorpe  with  a stare.  “What’s  the 
idea?  Here,  sir,  hands  off!  If  you  insist, 
I must  go,;  but  I will  appeal  to  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy.” 

“Diable!  What  madness  eez  zis? 
What  you  zink  you  are  doing,  Pietro?” 

The  Italian  laughed. 

“I  have  not  know’  you  for  two  months 
for  nothing,  my  friend.  All  your  letters 
and  information  are  in  my  possession. 
You  a Frenchman  by  birth,  Italian  by 
adoption,  your  home  is  in  Greece,  and 
you  are  now  in  the  service  of  an  English 
Government  official.  You  are  to  be 
convicted,  through  my  discoveries,  of 
selling  state  secrets.  You  were  already 
lost  when  you  consented  to  help  me 
catch  this  American.” 

He  turned  to  Mr.  Thorpe.  “As  for 
you,  you  are  safe  from  imprisonment, 
as  your  things  have  been  search’  and  you 
are  not  found  guilty  of  plot.  But  they 
will  fine  you  for  speaking  what  you  have 
spoke  about  the  government.  It  serves 
you  right.  Maybe  you  can  talk  that 
way  in  America,  but  not  here,  with 
enemies  all  around  us.” 

Some  orders  were  given  in  Italian 
and  they  marched  out  without  attract- 
ing much  attention.  In  a few  minutes 
they  found  themselves  in  a somber  room 
facing  a frightfully  serious  looking  old 
man.  He  immediately  took  up  Mr. 
Thorpe’s  case,  The  American’s  con- 
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versation,  at  first  begun  by  Pietro  to 
give  time  to  those  who  had  been  seizing 
and  searching  his  belongings,  was  rela- 
ted. He  soon  gave  his  decision. 

“I  do  not  wish  to  make  a formal  case 
of  this.  I am  aware,  Mister  Thorpe, 
that  your  American  loud  mouth  was  pro- 
bably an  unconscious  offense.  But  it 
will  soon  make  trouble  with  the  police. 
I therefore  advise  you  to  go  at  once  to 
Naples  and  embark  there  as  soon  as 
expedient. 

“The  report  of  your  conversation 
gives  me  to  understand  that  your  opinion 
of  Europe  is  not  of  the  highest  although 
shared  by  the  majority  of  unenlightened 
foreigners.  I hope  that  you  will  yet 
find  something  of  worth  here.  It  is 
true  that  you  in  a few  years  build  magni- 
ficient  cathedrals  much  more  modern 
and  perfect  than  ours,  but  we  are  still 
proud  of  our  own,  old  and  worm-eaten 
as  they  are.  Your  artists  are  as  clever  as 
ours,  but  we  have  the  memory  of  Titian 
and  his  fellows.” 

Mr.  Thorpe  received  this  advice  in  a 
respectful  if  unenthusiastic  silence  and 
departed.  He  obediently  set  sail  from 
Naples  three  days  later.  He  was  rather 
ashamed  of  himself  for  having  been  so 
ungracious.  “Just  imagine!”  he  ob- 
served profoundly  to  himself.  “Justice 
is  certainly  wise  in  Italy.  The  paper 
says  Dore’s  arrest  has  uncovered  a great 
danger  to  the  Dictator  and  his  govern- 
ment. He  is  sentenced  to  jail  for  a 
long  term  now.  I suppose  Italy  is 
fortunate.  Just  imagine!”  Whether  or 
not  he  meant  that  Italy  was  fortunate 
now  to  have  his  unconditional  appro- 
bation is  not  clear. 

Hence  the  change  in  his  tactics  when 
his  friendship  was  solicited  by  Messrs. 
Solney  and  Schmitt,  very  lovable  gen- 
tlemen on  a second  trip  to  America  and 
wealth.  When  they  reached  New  York, 
he  and  Mr.  Schmitt  were  fast  friends. 
Mr.  Thorpe  was  sorry  to  part  with  them, 
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considering  his  lonely  journey  to  Mis- 
souri before  he  might  see  a familiar  face. 
Mr.  Schmitt  made  a generous  proposal. 

“Stay  mit  us  a veek!  Ve  are  going 
to  mine  cousin’s  in  der  Bronx.  Dey  vill 
be  delighted  to  haff  you.” 

“Yes!  yes — er,  yes.  Yes,  indeed. 
Our  friends  will  be  delighted  to  have 
you — delighted  to  have  you,”  coughed 
Mr.  Solney. 

“Thank  you  very,  very  much!”  cried 
Mr.  Thorpe.  “I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
remain  with  you.” 

“Veil,  come  right  down  und  ve  get 
a taxi.  Ve  have  only  a trunk  und  two 
suit-cases.  Dot  vun  got  to  go  to  a 
frient  of  mine  dot  is  vaiting  for  us  in  der 
out  side.” 

A car  was  summoned  and  the  baggage 
put  in  it. 

“Yes — er,  yes.  You  two  be  good 
enough  to  take  in  the  case — take  in  the 
case.  I will  have  the  car  at  the  street 
entrance  of  the  wharf  at  the  street  en- 
trance,” said  Mr.  Solney,  and  drove  off. 

Mr.  Schmitt  led  Mr.  Thorpe  into  the 
waiting-room. 

“Ach!  Mine  friend  is  not  here  yet. 
I vill  leaf  der  case  here  und  you  mind  it, 
please,  vhile  I go  to  tell  Solney.  If  he 
comes,  gif  it  to  him-he  vill  ask  you  for  it.” 

Mr.  Schmitt  beamed  a smile  upon  his 
guest  and  went  out.  Thorpe  passed 
twenty  minutes,  half  an  hour.  Then  a 
man  with  two  policemen  stepped  up 
behind  him.  His  case  was  taken  away 
from  him  and  opened.  It  contained 
dope  and  stolen  jewels  tightly  wrapped. 

“Old  Schmitt  knows  I double-crossed 
him,”  growled  the  man.  “Thought  he’d 
leave  this  guy  here  and  skip.  Well, 
you  cops  have  us  all  now.” 

“What  are  you  talking  about?”  de- 
manded Mr.  Thorpe.  “I  am  waiting 
here  for  my  European  friend,  Mr. 
Schmitt.  What  are  you — er?” 

The  policemen  shut  the  case. 

“Come  along,  now,  with  us.  You’re 
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gonna  stay  in  the  cooler  a couple  of 
weeks  till  this  case  is  cleared  up.  You’ve 
tried  this  foreign  smuggling  stunt  once 
too  often.” 

Thus  Mr.  Thorpe  and  Mr.  Schmitt 
and  Mr.  Solney,  were  welcomed  to  New 
York.  They  were  constrained  to  reside 
at  one  of  the  imposing  institutions  of 
that  city  maintained  for  certain  of  her 
guests;  but  Mr.  Schmitt  departed  one 


night  at  2 A.  M.,  without  warning,  for 
parts  unknown.  Mr.  Thorpe  then  learn- 
ed the  case  would  not  be  settled  for  a 
month  or  so,  until  his  “European  friend” 
should  find  it  convenient  to  return. 

Mr.  Thorpe  groaned  aloud  as  he 
thought  how  far  away  Missouri  was; 
then  he  looked  at  his  dumfounded  keeper 
with  a terrific  grin  and  purred:  “What 
you  think  of  our  justice?  Ver’queek,  yes?” 


Slumnt  JJotea 


Lester  H.  Monks — lately  engaged  in 
business  in  Boston  and  New  York, 
specializing  in  shipping  activities,  died 

a short  time  ago. 

* * * 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
Russel  N.  Sanders  has  recently  joined 
the  great  brotherhood  of  Married  Men. 
He  was  wedded  to  Miss  Salina  W.  Hood 

in  Beverly.  All  hail  the  groom! 

* * * 

The  George  Higginson  Professorship 
of  Physiology  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  announces  that  it  is  in  receipt 
of  $60,000  from  Francis  L.  Higginson, 
Latin  School,  and  $10,000  each  from 
Henry  L.  Higginson,  and  James  J.  Hig- 
ginson. 

* * * 

Solomon  E.  Shershevsky,  Norman 
Ziegler,  Aaron  Silver,  W.  H.  Edmonds, 
and  Ralph  Boches,  all  of  the  class  of  ’27, 
have  won  Price  Greenleaf  scholarships 
at  Harvard.  Joseph  Berkowitz,  ’26, 
has  shared  with  a student  from  Groton 

the  Jeremy  Belknapp  French  prize. 

* * * 

Brigadier-General  Henry  Larcom  Ab- 
bott died  recently  at  the  age  of  96.  He 
was  the  school’s  oldest  living  alumnus, 
and  a noted  military  engineer. 


A bookplate  known  as  the  Eliot  Book- 
plate marks  the  volumes  in  the  Harvard 
Library  which  have  been  purchased  from 
the  fund  given  by  Harvard  graduates  on 
President  Eliot’s  90th  birthday,  March 
20,  1924.  The  fund,  amounting  to 
about  $7,700,  will  be  used  for  books  on 
the  following  subjects:  the  history  of 
education,  the  progress  of  American 
science  since  1790,  democratic  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  the  endowment 
method  for  charitable  and  educational 
institutions,  religious  toleration  and  uni- 
ty, and  pioneering  in  social  and  political 
problems. 

* * * 

Edward  W.  Hutchins,  ’04,  was  re- 
elected President  of  the  Social  Law  Li- 
brary at  their  annual  meeting.  Frank 
W.  Grinnell,  ’91,  has  been  chosen  a 
trustee. 

* * * 

The  work  of  Joe  Crosby,  ’23,  and 
Everett  Donaghy,  ’25,  has  been  playing 
a major  part  in  Harvard’s  gridiron  vic- 
tories to  date.  The  former  is  a candi- 
date for  All-American  honors.  Joe’s 
line  plunging  was  one  of  the  few  redeem- 
ing features  in  the  Dartmouth  game,  and 
played  a large  part  in  the  victory  over 
Holy  Cross. 
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MR.  BARRON  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  EDUCATION 

In  an  address  to  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  on  October 
27,  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Barron  delivered  a scathing  criticism  of  the  New  England 
system  of  education.  We  are  aware  that  this  system — if  such  it  may  be  called — 
has  its  defects;  but  we  had  always  considered  that  these  defects  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  in  too  little  emphasis  upon  just  those  phases  of  education  which  Mr. 
Barron  declared  were  over-emphasized  in  New  England.  Mr.  Barron  insisted  that 
“the  remedy  is  to  co-ordinate  the  education  of  school  and  college  with  the  education 
of  business.”  Students  are  to  be  instructed  primarily  in  the  principles  of  scientific 
business.  Educational  institutions  are  to  be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing men  and  women  for  business  careers.  Business  first,  education  subordinate  to 
it — it  is  precisely  this  ideal  which  we  believe  to  be  subversive  of  every  noble  and 
exalted  purpose  that  education  has  ever  served. 

“No  young  man,”  he  declares,  “should  enter  college  for  social  or  family  rela- 
tions. He  should  enter  it,  if  need  be,  to  equip  himself  for  the  business  of  life,  and 
he  should  determine  whether  his  future  business  is  to  conserve,  protect,  and  expand 
the  family  business  and  fortunes,  or  to  serve  in  literature,  art,  science  or  the  pro- 
fessions.” In  other  words,  if  he  chooses  the  latter  course,  he  shall  then  be  grounded 
in  the  classics,  in  polite  literature,  in  mathematics,  the  sciences,  languages,  and  phil- 
osophy; but  if  he  decides  to  enter  the  business  world,  poof  with  all  your  effete 
studies!  What  need  of  anthropology,  psychology,  sociology,  or  any  other  ology 
in  a world  of  men  and  money?  Can  a knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  bring  a 
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single  dollar  into  the  till?  No,  the  future  business  man  must  study  salesmanship 
and  distribution  and  the  “psychology  of  advertising”  and  executive  managership, 
or  typewriting,  stenography,  and  bookkeeping.  Here  is  an  educational  system  of 
which  the  New  England  of  Emerson  and  Parkman  and  James  and  Thoreau  and  Haw- 
thorne and  Brooks  and  Webster  and  Poe  may  well  be  proud! 

Such  an  ideal  is  inconsistent  with  all  tenets  of  a rising  civilization.  At  least 
up  to  the  age  of  twenty — Plato  would  have  it  fifty — education  must  be  for  educa- 
tion’s sake.  The  boy  should  go  to  school  not  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  earn- 
ing capacity,  but  to  sharpen  his  intellect,  increase  his  powers  of  understanding,  make 
him  better  able  to  appreciate  the  fine  things  of  life,  render  him  “a  better  and  a fuller 
man.”  It  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Barron  points  out,  that  such  an  education  sometimes 
turns  the  boy’s  mind  from  dollars  and  merchandise  and  transportation  and  makes 
him  unfit  for  business;  we  do  not  consider  the  loss  a serious  one.  The  list  of  suc- 
cessful business  men  who  have  graduated  from  the  Latin  School,  beginning  with  the 
founders  and  presidents  of  such  Boston  business  houses  as  the  Second  National 
Bank;  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company;  Lee,  Higginson  and  Co.; 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.;  and  Houghton  and  Dutton,  and  continuing  on  through 
the  heads  of  numerous  banks,  railroads,  and  brokerage  houses  is  too  long  and  too 
imposing  to  make  such  a fear  lively. 

For  all  children,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  undeniably  fitted  by  in- 
heritance and  mental  capacity  only  for  manual  labor,  we  should  advise  training  in 
Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  philosophy,  English  literature,  the  sciences  and  lan- 
guages. We  should  then  have  a race  of  efficient  and  successful  business  men,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  would  be  neither  boors  nor  incompetents  outside  the  office.  It 
is  on  this  principle  that  the  German  gymnasium,  the  French  lyceum,  and  the  Eng- 
lish private  school,  as  well  as  the  better  of  the  institutions  which  the  “New  England 
educational  system”  comprises,  are  conducted. 

THE  DECADENCE  OF  FOOTBALL  FICTION 
Though  the  cover  design  of  this  month’s  Register — which,  by  the  way,  presents 
the  curious  phenomenon  of  a futuristic  football  player — announces  that  this  is  a 
football  number,  a glance  through  the  pages  will  reveal  a dearth  of  material  per- 
taining to  our  autumn  mania.  There  is  a simple  reason:  Football  fiction  is  worn  out; 
there  is  nothing  more  to  write  about.  Every  angle  of  looking  at  the  game  has  been 
utilized  again  and  again  until  we  can  no  longer  find  an  original  plot. 

The  two  football  stories  which  we  do  publish  are  illustrative  of  this  fact.  The 
author  of  the  one  has  an  extremely  elastic  imagination  and  yet  even  he,  for  want  of 
suitable  material,  is  forced  to  draw  the  ridiculous  picture  of  the  mighty  Tully  using 
his  famous  tongue  to  bark  signals.  The  perpetrator  of  the  other  would  have  us 
believe  that  somebody  by  the  name  of  Ganymede  actually  played  football!  Both 
stories  also  illustrate  the  reaction  against  the  conquering  hero  of  Messrs.  Camp, 
Barbour,  Standish,  Paine,  et  al;  both  are  tragedies  in  which  the  heroes  retire  in 
defeat  and  ignominy. 

BOSTON’S  NEED  OF  A NEW  CLASSICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Our  school  has  grown  immensely  in  numbers  during  the  past  few  years,  for 
several  reasons.  First,  there  is  the  general  growth  of  high  schools;  and  sec- 
ondly, which  applies  most  particularly  to  our  school,  is  the  increase  in  numbers  of 
those  who  desire  to  prepare  for  college.  For  it  must  be  conceded  that  our  school  is 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  public  preparatory  school  for  college  in  the  country 
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The  School  is  now  so  overcrowded  that  our  new  building  in  which  we  have  been 
housed  for  five  years  is  no  longer  adequate  to  accommodate  the  pupils,  and  we  have 
now  the  distressing  situation  of  being  obliged  to  separate  our  Sixth  Class  from  the 
main  body  of  pupils  by  having  that  class  attend  sessions  in  the  Sarah  S.  Baker 
School  building. 

The  separation  of  classes  from  the  main  body  removes  the  boys  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school’s  traditions.  Large  classes,  because  of  large  numbers,  mean 
unwieldy  ones  with  their  attendant  lack  of  opportunity  for  individual  instruction, 
with  increased  responsibilities  upon  teachers  already  hard  pressed,  with  lack  of 
proper  facilities  for  giving  instruction,  and  endangering  the  standard  of  scholarship. 

What’s  the  remedy?  Harvard  and  other  colleges  have  met  this  problem  of 
the  increasing  number  of  applicants  by  fixing  an  arbitrary  limit  to  the  number  of 
students,  and  by  raising  the  standard  of  admission.  As  things  now  are,  Latin 
School,  of  its  own  volition,  cannot  do  anything  so  arbitrary.  Yet  a serious  situation 
has  arisen.  One  recognizes  the  right  of  a boy  to  desire  a college  education  and 
the  right  of  his  parents  to  furnish  him  with  the  opportunity.  On  the  other  hand, 
Latin  School  has  its  physical  limitations,  if  it  is  to  live  up  to  its  fine  old  traditions  of 
scholarship.  For  many  years  every  boy  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  Harvard 
passed  the  entrance  examinations.  Now  many  boys  graduate  from  the  school  and 
still  cannot  enter  college.  Latin  School’s  tradition  is  centuries  old  and  can  only 
be  carried  on  by  a gioup  of  earnest  teachers  and  earnest  students  who  can  meet  any 
test  imposed  by  the  college  entrance  requirements.  This  cannot  be  accomplished 
if  the  school  grows  too  large.  And  yet  all  the  boys  who  enter  Latin  School  do  not 
intend  to  enter  college  or  have  the  benefit  of  a real  classical  education  so  strict  or 
exacting  as  that  required  for  admission  to  Harvard. 

For  these  boys  and  those  who  either  fail  to  enter  the  school,  or  are  promoted 
on  trial  or  not  at  all,  there  should  be  instituted  a Classical  High  School,  which 
would  have  a standard  slightly  lower  than  that  of  Latin  School.  To  this  place  then, 
these  boys  would  have  an  opportunity  of  going.  This  would  both  relieve  the  con- 
gestion of  the  school  and  also  keep  up  its  traditions,  while  the  other  boys  would  be 
given  practically  the  same  education.  H.  B. 
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<©uote  tfje  Crabens 


he  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  in  English  gave  as  a subject  for 
composition  in  last  June’s  examination 
the  phrase  “Proverbs  I Have  Tested.” 
I do  not  know  in  what  way  the  subject 
was  treated  by  the  majority  of  those 
who  chose  it,  but  the  question  of  the 
exact  value  and  the  proper  use  of  pro- 
verbs— together  with  their  close  rela- 
tions, mottoes,  slogans,  and  catch  phra- 
ses— has  a universal  interest,  more  vi- 
tal perhaps,  in  this  day  of  efficiency  and 
compression  than  ever  before. 

Short,  pithy,  euphonious  expressions 
have  always  wielded  an  influence  on 
human  affairs  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  actual  worth.  Phrases  coined  by 
poets  or  essayists  to  fit  a particular 
situation  have  been  twisted,  tortured, 
and  made  to  apply,  to  the  whole  gaunt- 
let of  human  experiences,  and  not  in- 
frequently are  vague,  stupid,  and  mean- 
ingless expressions  pronounced  axio- 
matically  with  a final  snap  which  beto- 
kens that  the  height  of  human  wisdom 
has  just  been  reached.  What  a multi- 
tude of  harsh  dealings  and  evil  trans- 
actions are  justified  and  sanctioned  by 
the  use  of  that  happy  term,  “Business 
is  business!” 

Do  you  believe  that  slow  and  steady 
wins  the  race?  It’s  not  true;  fast  and 
steady  wins  the  race.  Are  you  con- 
vinced that  the  longest  way  round  is 
the  shortest  way  home?  That’s  abso- 
lutely ridiculous  on  the  very  face  of  it. 
Is  a bird  in  the  hand  worth  two  in  the 
bush?  If  business  were  conducted  on 
that  principle,  Wall  Street  would  be  a 
cow  pasture. 

Thousands  who  are  not  brave  deserve 
the  fair.  Gloria  virtutem  tamquam  um- 
bra non  semper  sequitur.  Haste  need  not 
necessarily  make  waste.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal belief  that  the  pen  is  not  nearly 
so  mighty  as  the  sword  and  that  its  chief 
power  lies  in  bringing  about  the  un- 
sheathing of  the  swQjfd,  which  thei; 


settles  the  issue  (viz.,  Voltaire  and 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”)  Opportunity 
knocks  but  once?  Fiddlesticks!  Still 
waters  run  deep?  Nonsense!  Neither 
in  its  natural  nor  in  its  human  applica- 
tion is  that  true;  the  most  shallow  la- 
goon is  often  the  quietest  and  the  most 
impenetrable  mask  of  silence  often 
covers  an  empty  head.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  the  wisest  men  at  all  relish 
a little  nonsense  now  and  then.  All 
men  are  not  created  equal  and  the  way 
of  the  ungodly  is  often  strewn  with 
flowers. 

“ Eoni  soit  qui  mal  y pense”  is  a senti- 
ment whose  merit  depends  on  the  inter- 
pretation you  make  of  it;  it  had  a ques- 
tionable birth,  by  the  way.  Familiarity 
breeds  contempt  only  when  the  indivi- 
duals are  worthy  of  contempt;  intimate 
acquaintance  with  a person  of  high 
character  breeds  only  higher  respect — 
“De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum ,”  is  the  un- 
written law;  but  what  important  state 
secrets  might  be  revealed,  what  bene- 
fits accrue  to  millions  of  people  if  this 
rule  were  broken  in  one  or  two  cases 
I have  in  mind!  While  many  of  these 
“fine  sentiments”  are  completely  ridicu- 
lous, practically  all  of  them,  good  and 
bad  alike,  are  so  incorrectly  applied  that 
they  have  become  meaningless.  The 
mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly — except 
when  they  grind  fast.  Discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor — sometimes.  Joan 
of  Arc,  Columbus,  and  the  youthful 
victor  of  Marengo  preferred  valor. 
Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady?  You’d 
be  surprised,  brother.  A rolling  stone 
may  gather  no  moss,  but  who  wants 
to  be  moss-covered  anyway? 

I could  go  on  indefinitely  quoting 
“wise  sayings”  and  attacking  their  va- 
lue, but  these  few  will  do  to  make  my 
meaning  clear.  Most  proverbs  are  valu- 
able in  a particular  application.  As 
generalizations  they  are  worth  nothing. 

So,  too,  with  “mottoes”.  A motto 
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is  a moral  guide  for  human  conduct  by 
which  a person  chooses  to  be  governed — 
he  says  he  chooses  to  be  governed — 
throughout  his  life.  I have  never  heard 
of  a motto  which  did  not  express  a 
worthy  sentiment.  But  the  trouble  is 
that  no  single  motto  covers  enough  ground. 
There  exists  not  the  “high  principle” 
which  is  worthy  of  being  engraved  on 
anyone’s  scutcheon  as  expressing  the 
consummate  purpose  of  one’s  life. 

“Know  thyself,”  said  Socrates,  and 
it  is  indeed  wise  for  one  to  know  one- 
self, but  after  you’re  through  with  your 
self-analysis,  what  then?  Knowing  your- 
self won’t  satisfy  your  intellect,  ambi- 
tion, emotions.  Know  thyself?  Deci- 
dedly. Know  nothing  else?  Not  at 
all. 

Sic  iit.  Gather  together  all  maxims 
ever  invented,  form  out  of  them  one  uni- 
versal truth,  and  that  truth  may,  per- 
haps, grace  your  signet  ring. 

Perseverance  is  the  secret  of  success? 
Perhaps,  but  intelligence,  ability,  and 
luc  k are  likewise  sine  quibus  non. 

“It  can  be  done,”  was  the  pet  motto 
of  the  late  Judge  Gary,  but  I wonder  if 
even  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  could  trisect  an  angle. 
“Wait  and  hope,”  advised  Horatio  Alger, 
Jr.  You’ll  land  up  in  the  potter’s  field 
if  you  do. 

For  my  own  part,  I am  inclined  to 
agree  with  Harvard  University  that 
Veritas  is  as  nearly  ideal  a motto  as 
possible.  And  yet,  I have  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether  truth  in  the  abstract  is  as 
important,  after  all,  as  truly  altruistic 
action,  whether  the  philosopher  is  as 
important  as  the  medical  research  work- 
er. But  again,  action  without  truth,  with- 
out knowledge,  is  of  no  worth.  Mottoes 
are  all  very  well,  but  they  are  not  compre- 
hensive enough. 

In  discussing  trite  sayings,  I should 
not  omit  the  slogan  or  “catch  phrase,” 
although  it  has  been  attacked  often 
enough  of  late.  The  slogan  h&s  always 
exerted  undue  force  on  {.he  popular 


imagination.  It  has  undoubtedly  ac- 
complished great  things,  but  the  pity 
is  that  they  had  to  be  accomplished  in 
that  way.  From  “Liberty  or  death” 
to  “Law  and  order;”  from  “Millions  for 
defense  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute”  to 
“Back  to  normalcy;”  from  “Fifty  -four 
forty  or  fight”  to  “They  shall  not  pass;” 
from  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship”  to  “Re- 
member the  Maine-”  from  “Tippecanoe 
and  Tyler  too”  to  “keep  cool  with  Cool- 
idge ;”  from  “Free  speech,  free  soil 
and  Fremont”  to  “The  Full  Dinner 
Pail;”  from  “The  Plumed  Knight”  to 
“The  Trust-buster;”  from  “ Carthago 
delenda  est”  to  “Make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,”  the  slogan  has  had  al- 
must  magical  effect,  being  chiefly  ser- 
viceable in  obscuring  the  real  issues  and 
covering  up  weak  arguments.  The  man 
of  intelligence,  needless  to  say,  is  not 
stampeded  by  a few  colorful  words;  he 
looks  beneath  the  surface  for  the  essen- 
tial information.  But  the  earth  being 
inhabited  largely  by  the  simple  and 
heedless,  catch  phrases  derive  their 
power.  A million  Mussulmans  swept 
through  Europe  under  the  impetus  of 
that  fiery  dogma,  “There  is  no  God  but 
Allah  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,” 
and  a million  Americans  choose  their 
particular  brand  of  tobacco  because 
they’re  told  “It’s  Toasted,”  or  “There’s 
not  a cough  in  a carload.”  The  adver- 
tising slogan  has  far  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  common  sense.  You  see  “Smith’s 
Safety  Pins”  advertised  on  a bill-board 
and  underneath  it  in  quotation  marks 
the  illuminating  statement  that  they 
are  “better  than  the  best!” 

The  slogan,  however,  is  not  the  only 
type  of  catch  phrase.  Every  once  in  a 
while  a group  of  wrords  catches  the  journ- 
alistic, and  hence  the  popular,  fancy 
and  holds  sway  until  superseded  by  a 
new  favorite.  The  idiotic  “so’s  your  old 
man”  is  rather  a low  type  of  this  variety. 

“Sayings”  have  their  uses.  A quo- 
tation from  the  poets  injected  into  a 
speech  is  a mark  of  culture.  Catcli 
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phrases  often  have  the  trick  of  presen- 
ting the  meat,  the  essence,  of  a situa- 
tion “in  a nutshell.”  Lincoln’s  simile 
of  the  house  divided  against  itself  does 
just  that. 

It  is  only  when  the  proverb  takes  the 
place  of  sound  reasoning,  when  the  motto 
precludes  other  aims  than  those  it  advo- 
cates, when  the  slogan  obscures  issues, 


when  the  trite  expression  crowds  out 
argument  or  explanation,  or  when  the 
maxim  itself  is  silly,  dull,  or  misplaced 
that  quoting  becomes  objectionable. 

The  quotation  discourages  thought, 
poisons  argument,  clouds  the  vision. 
“When  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
pe — ,”  but  there,  I’m  at  it  myself! 

A.  I. 


&n  SUej>  Cat 

By  Arnold  Isenberg  ’28 

Tiger  through  the  darkness  slinking 
Of  the  morass,  brake,  and  fen; 

Oh,  that  tigrish  baleful  blinking 
On  the  passing  hordes  of  men! 

Tiger  crouch  and  leap  and  lashing 
Of  the  sinewed  tiger  tail, 

And  the  heedless  tigrine  crashing 
Through  the  jungly  alley  trail. 

Can  subordinate  relation 
To  a fat  and  flabby  race 

Tame  the  savage  inclination, 
Mollify  the  savage  trace? 

In  feline  dream  released  he  sees 
His  tigerish  propensities. 


On  October  28,  the  First  Public  De- 
clamation was  presented  for  the  praise, 
or  condemnation  of  Classes  I,  II,  and  III. 
The  usual  pieces  and  authors  were  visi- 
ble on  the  program,  although  several 
new  faces  appeared  on  the  platform, 
The  selections  were  well  rendered  in  a 
truly  oratorical  manner,  from  the  high- 
pitched  voices  of  the  Sixth-classmen  to 
the  deep,  sonorous  tones  of  the  First- 
classmen. 

But  to  return  to  the  Declamation, 
there  was  a large  number  of  casualties 
during  the  afternoon.  The  greatest 
battle  ever  was  won,  with  a great  loss 
of  life,  a small  boy  bemoaned  the  death 
of  Lincoln,  Sir  John  Moore  was  buried 
for  the  n-tb  time  and  we  hope  that  his 
soul  has  now  ascended  (or  otherwise)  and 
will  no  longer  be  troubled  by  being 
forced  to  undergo  another  interment. 
Thisbe  wept  over  the  body  of  her  be- 
loved Pyramus,  while  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville died  “with  a joyful  spirit.”  A 
soldier  committed  suicide  “on  the  wire,” 
Benedict  Arnold,  “died  like  a dog’’  in 
the  ususal  dramatic  manner,  while  Mac- 
beth prepared  to  slaughter  Duncan. 
The  meekest  of  murders  was  when  the 
Priest  Philemon  killed  a bird.  All  in 
all,  it  was  a gory  day. 

Harry  Feinberg  ’28,  accompanied  by 
Peter  H.  Kozodoy  '28,  played  sweet 
music  and  well  it  was  needed  to  relieve 
our  minds  between  the  gruesome  tales. 

Oh,  yes!  We  almost  forgot.  A boy 


from  the  Sixth  Class  spoke  on  “The 
Dignity  of  Labor.”  Considering  that  it 
is  the  lad’s  first  year  in  this  venerable 
institution  of  learning,  he  will  be  for- 
given, but  let  it  never,  never, — no  never, 
happen  again  that  one  so  inexperienced 
should  speak  on  labor.  Let  him  wait 
until  he  is  a member  of  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  school.  Then  he  will 

have  something  to  discuss. 

* * * 

THE  CLASS  ELECTION 

The  annual  election  of  officers  to 
represent  the  First  Class  has  come  and 
gone.  As  usual,  there  was  no  scarcity 
of  candidates.  Four  announced  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  the  Presidency; 
nine  for  the  Vice-Presidency;  three  as- 
pired to  the  honor  of  Secretary-Trea- 
surer; and  twenty-eight  made  known 
their  desire  for  one  of  the  four  positions 
on  the  Class  Committee.  Few  said, 
“I  do  not  choose.”  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  sneer  at  the  great  number 
of  First  Classmen  who  have  annually 
run  for  class  office,  but  we  consider 
these  legitimate  ambitions  wholly  praise- 
worthy. The  balloting  this  year  was 
complicated  by  the  new  ruling  that  a 
majority  vote  was  necessary  for  elec- 
tion to  one  of  the  three  foremost  officers. 
Thus  it  was  necessary  for  three  ballot- 
ings  to  be  held  before  all  the  officers 
were  chosen. 

The  result  of  the  first  balloting,  with 
the  names  of  the  leading  candidates  is 
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as  follows: — 

For  President. 

Robert  B.  Buckley — 75 
Arnold  Isenberg— 60 
Edward  L.  Ronan — 24 
Stanley  Gerson — 9 

For  Vice-President. 

Felix  F.  Talbot — 45 
Joseph  Saywer— 30 
Bernard  Abramson — 20 
Henry  Monroe — 17 
Gerard  Moore — 19 
Howard  Rubin- — 15 

For  Secretary. 

Kermit  Cohen — 66 
Arthur  P.  Levack — 65 
Edward  Chamberlain — 25 

For  Class  Committee  . 

Frank  C.  Gartland — 61 
Edward  B.  Hall— 55 
Norwood  P.  Beveridge— 43 
Norman  Edmonds — 38 
George  W.  Shine — 38 
Peter  H.  Kozodoy — 36 

Inasmuch  as  no  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  or  Secretary,  re- 
ceived a majority  vote  and  Edmonds 
and  Shine  were  in  a tie  for  the  forth 
position  on  the  Committee,  a second 
balloting  was  held,  from  which  the  less 
popular  candidates  were  excluded.  The 
result: — 

Robert  B.  Buckley,  ranking  member 
of  the  hockey  team  and  a universally 
popular  member  of  the  Class,  defeated 
Arnold  Isenberg,  Editor  of  the  Register, 
by  a vote  of  92  to  78.  Arthur  P.  Levack, 
Vice-President  of  the  Debating  and 
Dramatic  Clubs,  defeated  Kermit  Co- 
hen by  the  same  vote.  Norman  Ed- 
monds received  90  votes  to  George  W. 
Shine’s  70.  Since  five  candidates  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  remained  in  the 
race,  nobody  yet  received  a majority 


and  a third  balloting  was  held  between 
Talbot  and  Sawyer,  which  resulted  in  a 
victory  by  Felix  Talbot,  of  football  and 
baseball  fame,  over  Joseph  Sawyer, 
Business  Manager  of  the  Register,  by  a 
vote  of  90  to  74. 

The  newly  elected  officers,  we  under- 
stand, have  made  an  early  start  upon 
thier  duties.  Committees  are  being 
appointed,  and  we  may  expect  our  Class 
rings,  pins,  and  pictures  earlier  than 
ever  before. 

* * * 

THE  CLASS  DANCE 
On  the  evening  of  November  25  the 
first  of  the  First  Class  dances  will  be 
held  at  Whitney  Hall,  Coolidge  Corner, 
in  celebration  of  our  victory  over  English 
the  day  before.  This  “football  dance” 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  held  by  a La- 
tin School  class  and  should  provide  a 
precedent  for  an  annual  celebration  of 
the  sort. 

The  Dance  Committee,  of  which  Egan 
of  307  is  chairman,  is  in  charge  of  pre- 
parations. 

* * * 

FRITZ  LEIBER  AT  THE 
LITERARY  CLUB 
If  succeeding  meetings  of  the  newly 
formed  Latin  School  Literary  Society 
prove  as  thoroughly  engrossing  as  the 
first  regular  meeting  of  this  organiza- 
tion, it  will  soon  become  necessary  to 
use  the  assembly  hall  as  a meeting-place. 
For  on  Monday,  October  24,  the  li- 
brary literally  overflowed  with  literary 
enthusiasts  of  the  upper  classes  who 
had  come  to  listen  to  the  noted  Shakes- 
pearean actor,  Mr.  Fritz  Leiber,  who 
recently  completed  a stay  of  five  weeks 
in  “this  whirling  Hub.”  Mr.  Leiber  was 
present  as  a result  of  the  efforts  of  a 
number  of  members  who  had  summoned 
up  the  courage  to  beard  him  behind 
stage  after  one  of  his  performances  and 
later  to  follow  him  up  in  his  hotel. 
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He  began  by  apologizing — for  his 
speaking  ability,  which  is  excellent,  for 
his  long  hair,  for  his  intelligence,  which  is 
keen  and  vibrant.  As  Mr.  Leiber  war- 
med up  to  his  subject  however,  we  saw 
that  we  were  being  addressed  not  only 
by  a Shakespearean  actor,  but  by  a lover, 
a student,  an  enthusiast  of  the  Bard  of 
Avon.  His  theme  was  the  Shakespeare 
of  the  theatre,  and  he  placed  Shakes- 
peare, the  dramatist,  far  above  Shakes- 
peare, the  poet.  What  has  made  Shakes- 
peare so  vital  a force  in  our  lives  after 
the  passage  of  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  he  declared,  is  his  splendid  stage- 
craft, his  appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight, 
his  accurate  portrayal  of  every  phase 
of  human  character,  experience,  emo- 
tion. From  the  great  tragedies  of 
“Othello,”  “Hamlet,”  “Lear,”  “Mac- 
beth,” wherein  the  thin  veneer  of  civiliza- 
tion is  stripped  from  men  and  women, 
and  passion  allowed  to  play  with  their 
lives  like  chessmen,  to  the  low  come- 
dies like  “Twelfth  Night”  and  “The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  Shakespeare  has 
anticipated  every  type  of  modern  drama. 
The  words  in  the  Shakespearean  dramas 
are  but  incidental;  if  a glass  curtain  were 
lowered  in  the  front  of  the  stage  so  that 
nothing  could  be  heard,  the  gist  of  the 
plot  could  yet  be  made  out.  Shakes- 
peare lives  because  of  his  showmanship. 
Mr.  Leiber  explained  many  technicali- 
ties of  the  “business  of  acting.”  He 
said  that  complete  identification  with 
one’s  part  is  the  mark  of  a good  actor. 
Absolute  naturalness  is  essential.  At 
the  request  of  one  of  the  audience  Mr. 
Leiber  “gave”  us  Hamlet’s  soliloquy 
in  a manner  which  surprised  some  of 
our  prize  declaimers. 

Once  out  in  the  corridors  he  wras 
waylaid  by  a number  of  our  eager  stu- 
dents, some  desiring  his  autograph, 
others  insisting  that  he  interpret  parts 
of  their  home-lessons,  a few  asking  for 
characterizations  of  Shakespearean  fi- 
gures. One  highly  intelligent  member 


of  the  graduating  class,  by  adopting  the 
simple  ruse  of  declaring  that  “Macbeth” 
is  a cheap  farce,  got  the  indignant  Mr. 
Leiber  all  to  himself  for  about  ten 
minutes. 

The  writer  had  the  privilege  of  walk- 
ing with  Fritz  Leiber  and  Mr.  Marson 
part  of  the  way  to  the  theatre.  Aside 
from  the  plethora  of  public  buildings 
in  the  vicinity  of  Longw'ood  Avenue  and 
the  visit  of  Upton  Sinclair  to  Boston, 
the  chief  topics  of  conversation  were  the 
Baconian  theory  and  the  difficulties  of 
Shakespearean  acting.  Mr.  Leiber  is  a 
staunch  Shakespearean.  He  bases  his 
objections  to  the  'Baconians  primarily 
on  evidences  presented  by  contemporary 
criticism  and  the  folios — the  idea  that 
Jonson  and  Marlowe,  who  knew  Shake- 
speare wrell,  could  have  been  fooled  by 
any  hoax  of  Bacon  is  absurd;  and  sec- 
ondarily upon  the  mind  of  Bacon  as 
shown  in  his  writings,  methodical  and 
mathematical  rather  than  imaginative 
or  fanciful.  It  has  been  Mr.  Leiber’s 
experience  that  Macbeth  and  Lear  are 
the  two  most  strenuous  parts  in  Shakes- 
peare; the  constant  mental  pressure  be- 
hind these  characters  requires  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  enormous  amount  of 
energy  and  is  not  required  in  the  acting 
of  Hamlet,  Iago,  Othello,  Petruchio, 
Malvolio,  Romeo,  Antony,  or  Shylock. 

The  effect  which  Mr.  Leiber’s  per- 
sonality had  upon  his  audience  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  next  of  his  per- 
formances which  the  writer  attended, 
he  counted  no  less  than  forty  Latin 
School  boys  present,  compared  with 
the  five  or  six  whom  he  saw  at  the  first 
performances. 

* * * 

THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB 

“The  Creaking  Chair,”  a farcical  mys- 
tery play  in  four  acts,  will  be  presented 
by  the  Dramatic  Club  in  midwinter. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  recent 
“thrillers,”  this  play  scored  a note_ 
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worthy  success  in  New  York  and  at  the 
Copley  Theatre  in  this  city.  It  fairly 
throbs^with  excitement,  with  murder, 
theft,  arson,  and  assault  running  ram- 
pant throughout  the  script.  The  most 
gripping  of  all  types  of  mystery,  the 
Oriental,  is  the  basis  of  the  plot. 

The  cast,  at  the  time  this  is  written, 
is  only  tentative.  The  part  of  the, 
bold  virile,  but  (through  dirty  play)  tem- 
porarily disabled  archaeologist,  Edwin 
Latter,  who  propels  himself  in  his  creak- 
ing wheel-chair  through  the  action,  will 
be  played  by  John  Connell  ’28,  a new- 
comer to  the  Dramatic  Club  but  as  hand- 
some, staunch,  and  able  a hero  as  has 
ever  trod  the  boards.  Howard  Rubin 
’28,  long  familiar  to  Latin  School  audi- 
ences, will  step  out  of  the  skirts  and  wigs 
in  which  he  generally  appears  and  will 
essay  the  difficult  role  of  Angus  Holly, 
Latter’s  wise,  wise  Scotch  servant.  The 
sinister  figure  of  Philip  Speed  will  then 
appear  before  the  terrified  eyes  of  the 
onlookers,  who  will  little  suspect  that 
he  is  none  other  than  Arnold  Isenberg 
’28,  who  will  doff  the  whiskers,  frock 
coat,  and  staid  respectability  of  the 
judge  or  professor  he  usually  portrays 
for  the  passionate  revengefulness  of  the 
masquerading  Oriental.  The  part  of 
the  amorous  John  Cutting  will  be  played 
by  Gerard  W.  Moore  ’28,  who  is  hereby 
guaranteed  to  cause  many  a flutter  in 
feminine  heart.  John  C.  Hagerty  ’28, 
will  portray  Aissa,  the  silent  though 
malicious  Egyptian  servant.  Arthur  P. 
Levack  ’28,  will  utilize  his  ferreting 
abilities  as  Detective  Hart  of  Scotland 
Yard.  His  assistant,  Henley,  will  be 
Irving  E.  Simmons  ’28.  Harry  Berg- 
son ’28,  will  appear  as  the  vamping 
blonde,  Mrs.  Carrutbers.  Poor  Harry 
is  murdered  in  the  second  act.  The 
casting  for  the  other  female  parts:  the 
second  Mrs.  Latter,  who  fears  the  color 
blue;  Sylvia,  Latter’s  daughter  by  a 
former  marriage;  and  Rose,  the  maid, 


has  not  been  made  at  this  writing  bu 
Joseph  G.  Weisberg  ’28,  Blaustein,  ’28, 
Joyce,  Anthony,  and  Donovan  of  the 
Third  Class,  are  eligible  for  these  parts. 
Emanuel  Dana  ’28  will  portray  Bates. 

The  action  takes  place  in  the  lounge 
of  Edwin  Latter’s  home,  Hertfordshire, 

England,  and  plenty  of  action  there  is! 

* * * 

SUCCESS! 

Before  the  October  number  of  the  Regis- 
ter, containing  a violently  voiced  demand 
for  soap  and  towels  in  the  public  school 
lavatories  appeared,  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  one  morning  in  discovering 
that  a complete  system  of  pipes  had 
been  installed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
conveying  to  us  that  priceless  commo- 
dity, liquid  soap.  Moreover,  the  rumor 
is  in  the  air  that  towels  are  on  their  way 
hither.  When  they  have  arrived,  Latin 
School  will  doubtless  assume  all  the 
aspects  of  an  Oriental  paradise — at 
least,  to  us  First  Classmen  who  for  these 
long  years  past  have  been  compelled  to 
become  members  of  the  great  unwashed 
for  six  hours  every  day. 

Although  the  need  itself  has  been  its 
greatest  exponent,  and  although  the 
publications  and  organizations  of  other 
Boston  schools  may  have  done  their 
part  in  urging  that  the  need  be  supplied 
(we  can  recall  none  having  done  so, 
however,)  the  Register,  we  believe,  de- 
serves a modest  share  of  the  credit  for 
this  innovation.  Last  year  came  a 
promise  from  Business  Manager  Sulli- 
van of  the  School  Committee  to  further 
the  cause  as  well  as  he  could.  Not 
content  with  resting  upon  our  laurels, 

we  look  for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

* * * 

Latin  School  participation  in  the 
School  Savings  System  has  always  been 
notably  weak.  In  an  effort  to  promote 
the  habit  of  thrift  among  the  Romans 
and  augment  the  sum  total  of  their 
hoardings  an  elaborate  arrangement  has 
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been  promulgated  by  officials  of  the 
Home  Savings  Bank  in  co-operation 
with  Mr.  Goodale  of  the  faculty.  A 
treasurer  has  been  appointed  in  each 
room,  a “Bank  Day”  is  to  be  held  once 
a week,  and  we  are  now  fairly  on  our 
way  to  become  financiers  of  the  first 
water. 

* * * 

THE  DEBATING  CLUB 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Debating 
Society,  one  of  reorganization,  took  place 
on  October  25.  The  following  week  an 
open  forum  was  held  on  the  question 
of  capital  punishment,  and  at  present  a 
schedule  of  debates  on  important  ques- 
tions between  members  of  the  club  is 
being  followed.  The  trials  for  the  Latin 
School  debating  team  will  be  held  in 
early  December.  Encounters  with  the 
freshman  teams  of  various  colleges  and 
with  Andover,  Groton,  Exeter,  St. 
Marks,  and  Milton  Academy  are  being 
considered.  There  is  still  an  oppor- 
tunity for  members  of  the  three  upper 
classes  to  join. 

A Junior  Debating  Club  has  probably 
by  this  time  been  started  with  Mr.  Shean 
of  the  department  of  English  as  faculty 
adviser. 

* * * 

GLEE  CLUB 

At  recent  elections  in  the  Glee  Club 
the  following  boys  were  designated  as 
officers. 

President — Frank  E.  Gartland. 

Secretary — Peter  H.  Kozcdoy. 

Librarian — William  E.  Harrison. 

Treasurer — Norman  F.  Edmonds 

The  vote  for  Vice-President  was  a 
tie,  and  at  the  following  meeting,  Charles 
L.  Wolf  was  elected  by  popular  vote. 
The  Glee  Club  has  been  bowling  along 
at  a great  rate,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  w’e  shall  soon  hear  it  at  one 
of  our  Monday  morning  assemblies  or 
at  the  Public  Declamations. 


THE  FRENCH  CLUB 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  French 
Club,  the  following  officers  wTere  elected: 

President — Peter  H.  Kozodoy. 

Vice-President — Arnold  Isenberg 

Secretary — Arnold  Aronson. 

Meetings  this  year  will  be  held  on 
alternate  Mondays  instead  of  each  Wed- 
nesday as  has  been  the  custom.  The 
first  speaker  was  Mr.  Levine,  who  gave 
a very  interesting  talk.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  speakers  will  become  regu- 
lar features  at  each  meeting.  It  might 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  that 
negotiations  have  already  started  to 

obtain  such  speakers. 

* * * 

LIBRARY  SERVICE  CLUB 

The  Library  Service  Club  is  now  the 
largest  organization  of  its  kind  in  Ameri- 
ca! In  this  school  it  is  surpassed  in 
numbers  only  by  the  Glee  and  Literary 
Clubs,  wrhich  have  memberships  of  68 
and  63  respectively  as  against  51  for  the 
L.S.C. 

The  initial  meeting  and  re-organiza- 
tion was  brought  about  through  the  ef- 
forts of  “Sim”  Domas  and“  Little 
Bobby”  Konikow,  for  which  we  thank 
them.  Mr.  Campbell  presided  over  the 
first  meeting  (Oct.  27 ) and  directed  the 
election  of  officers. 

Until  a librarian  is  “apprehended’ 
the  club  will  operate  the  library  under 
the  supervision  of  its  three  officers  who 
are: — 

President — F.  E.  Gartland. 

Secretary — R.  J.  Knutson. 

Treasurer — A.  L.  Dow. 

Mr.  Campbell,  has  approved  of  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  operation  submitted  by  the 
L.  S.  C.  officers,  effective  Nov.  13,  1927: 
the  library  will  be  open:  8.30-9.00  for 
returning  of  borrowed  books  only,  and 
from  2.30  to  3.15  for  circulation  only, 
except  on  Fridays,  when  books  for  cir- 
culation will  be  available  only  between 
12.25  and  12.55. 
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<0n  Bap  Breaming: 

By  William  Edward  Harrison 


HIS  is  the  second  of  a series  of  pro- 
jected essays  on  present-day  evils. 
Every  essay  is  directed  against  some 
evil  which  is  peculiar  to  the  human  race, 
to  that  part  of  the  human  race  which  is 
in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  from  9 A. 
M.  to  2.30  P.  M.  daily,  and  to  that  part 
of  mankind  which  is  not  in  the  Latin 
School  at  any  time. 

The  cause  in  which  I have  enlisted 
myself,  for  no  mercenary  end  and  with 
the  ultimate  happiness  of  my  fellow- 
men  always  in  view,  is  no  popular  one. 
It  is  not  popular  even  with  myself. 
Many  of  the  sins  I have  attacked  and 
shall  attack  are  sins  which  “do  so  easily 
beset  me.”  All  the  world  and  his 
brother  can  imagine,  then,  how  much 
self-sacrifice  it  must  call  for,  that  I may 
denounce  something  to  which  I am 
prone  myself.  Amour-propre  does  not, 
but  a just  recognition  of  my  own  merit 
does,  lead  me  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
one  better  qualified  to  essay  such  a role 
as  I have. 

I loathe  day-dreaming,  but  I am  loath 
to  confess  that  I do.  I try  to  fool  my- 
self and  others  that  dreams  are  the 
foundations  upon  which  the  stability 
of  the  world  rests.  But  I am  told  that 
dreams  are  ephemeral.  I must  believe. 
Hence  that  subterfuge  cannot  be  used. 
I resort  to  the  lowest  and  scurviest  means 
to  prove  my  assertion  as  to  the  per- 
manence of  dreams.  I apply  all  the 
theorems  and  corollaries  and  exordiums 
and  perorations  of  all  who  ever  lived 
and  argued — to  no  purpose.  I am 
called  a necromancer,  and  a charlatan, 
shootin’  epithets,  in  Texas.  Yet  I bear, 
like  a true  martyr,  the  whips  and  scorns 
of  time.  I define  dreams  into  a narrow 
territory  of  definition.  I raise  the 
science  of  prevarication  to  an  art.  Yet  I 


must  realize  that  I am  treading  the  road 
all  trod  who  have  not  been  born  great, 
have  not  achieved  greatness,  and  will 
never  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

It  is  one  thing  to  dream  at  night, 
and  another  thing  to  dream  in  the  day. 
Who  dreams  at  night,  we’ll  say,  is  nor- 
mal, but  who  dreams  in  the  day,  we’ll 
have  to  say,  is  sans  cervelle,  or  closely 
to  translate  that  French  phrase  into 
English,  is  brainless.  Still,  we  must 
admit,  day-dreaming  requires  a little 
intellect.  To  be  indolent,  one  has  to 
have  some  work  which  he  does  not  have 
any  intention  of  doing;  to  day-dream, 
one  has  to  have  an  intellect  which  he 
has  no  intention  of  using.  By  that 
I do  not  mean  that  any  one  has  ever  to 
use  his  intellect.  One  does  not  even 
need  so  superfluous  a mental  adjunct 
as  an  intellect.  I mean  that  if  he  has 
an  intellect  and  doesn’t  use  it,  he  will 
day-dream.  That  the  man  who  day- 
dreams is  an  unnecessary  encumbrance 
to  the  earth  and  should  be  removed,  I 
shall  not  have  the  intellect  to  prove.  If 
I had  it,  I should  not.  I haven’t,  so  I 
will  not. 

If  you  see  a youth  dozing  over  a 
Cicero  in  a Latin  class,  utterly  oblivious 
of  his  uncongenial  surroundings,  you 
should  have  the  perspicacity  to  recog- 
nize a slumbering  genius.  You  should 
arouse  him.  You  should  cultivate  his 
acquaintance.  You  should  learn  of  him. 
For,  he  will  translate  the  Mahabharata 
into  Greek,  at  the  age  of  nine  hundred 
and  seventy.  And  he  shall  be  called 
wonderful. 

The  mind  that  is  adapted  to  day- 
dreaming is  a weak  one.  The  possessor 
of  the  mind  is  a person  who  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  herd,  on 
account  of  his  outstanding  characteris- 
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tics.  His  eyes,  of  the  lack-lustre  type, 
denote  just  what  they  should  denote, 
bovine  intelligence.  His  eye-lashes 
droop  languidly.  His  chin  shows  no 
resolution.  His  nose  offers  but  a poor 
apology  for  its  almost  unnoticed  exis- 
tence. His  head  seems,  like  an  empty 
pail,  to  denote  inanity.  His  ears  are 
asinine.  His  neck  is  giraffian.  His 
Adam’s  apple  is  too  much  in  evidence. 
His  cast  of  countenance  is  simian.  His 
mouth  is  ever  agape,  like  that  of  an  ex- 
pectant dog.  His  hair  has  no  color 
known  to  man.  His  carriage  is  as  lei- 
surely as  a half-awake  snail’s.  He  talks 
in  a rasping  voice  and  says  things  which 
only  pity  for  his  condition  restrains  you 
from  choking  him  for.  He  has  never 
had  an  idea  in  his  life  and  you  know  it 
the  first  time  you  see  him.  His  feet, 
outlandishly  and  inordinately  large, 
move  like  weights.  Verily,  he  dreams 
as  he  walks. 

Altogether,  he  is  ugly  to  behold  and 
has  no  heroic  qualities  and  is  an  insult 
to  Nature. 

The  trite  day-dreams  that  lend  them- 
selves so  readily  to  a Latin  School  day- 
dreamer  often  persist  when  he  wakes. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  “my  boy  you 
have  been  excused  from  homelessons  by 
special  vote  of  the  faculty ” dream,  which 
deceives  many  a dreamer  by  its  several 
semblances  of  reality.  Only  when  one 
is  awakened  by  a none  too  gentle  voice 
and  is  told  that  he  has  five  marks  for 
inattention  and  a zero,  does  he  begin  to 
suspect  that  seductive  siren  of  a dream. 
And  how!  The  dream  keeps  fooling  him 


until  he  passes  in  every  subject,  save 
five.  It’s  good  to  dream  of  the  old  sum 
mer-time  in  February,  for  purposes  of 
comparison  and  contrast;  but  let  no  one 
have  that  dream  at  1.30  P.  M.,  without 
expecting  dire  misfortunes  to  light  on 
his  empty  skull.  He  can  dream  that 
he  is  chiefest  of  the  chiefs  of  Arabia, 
but  let  him  please  remember  that  he 
is  the  lowest  of  the  low  in  Latin,  English, 
mathematics,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
accursed  brood  of  subjects.  A fifth- 
period  siesta  may  be  necessary  for  such 
a hombre  as  a day-dreamer,  but  his 
manana  will  come  to-morrow  in  the  big 
test.  The  tribes  of  Arabia  will  continue, 
as  ever,  under  their  own  Arabian  chiefs. 

Day-dreamers  who  regularly  dream 
at  ten  o’clock  tell  me  that  it  is  superla- 
tively difficult  for  them  to  dream  at 
noon.  As  if  I were  interested!  Now, 
custom  regulates  habit,  I have  heard. 
Habit  is  hard  to  be  subdued.  Yet,  des- 
pite such  a difficulty,  a day-dreamer 
should  put  on  his  armor  of  iconoclasm 
and  fight  against  the  forces  of  conven- 
tion. He  might  conquer.  Courage  and 
perseverance  might  help  to  win  the  bat- 
tle. But,  of  course,  every  day-dreamer 
is  without  the  necessary  ingredients  of 
courage  and  perseverance  in  his  makeup. 

Consequently,  he  is  in  a mental  laby- 
rinth as  to  how  he  may  dream  at  noon. 

The  vacant  mind  fosters  day-dream- 
ing. I day-dream  occasionally.  There- 
fore, my  mind  is  vacant.  For  which 
reason,  I haven’t  said  since  I can’t  say, 
anything.  This  is  a reductio  ad  absur- 
dum  of  the  whole  matter. 


RIGHT  OFF  THE  MAP 
By  C.  E.  Mbntague 

IGHT  off  the  map  with  Porto!” 
That  was  the  battle  cry  of  the 
little  Rian  force  of  the  tiny  British  re- 
public of  Ria.  Bute,  an  influential 
man  in  Ria  city,  coveted  the  desert 
gold  fields,  which  were  disputed  between 
Ria  and  Porto.  Indeed,  it  was  to  his 
advantage  to  have  them  in  Ria,  where 
the  share  for  the  government  would  be 
less.  So  he  bought  up  all  the  papers 
except  the  “Voice”,  an  anti-war  journal 
whose  editor  was  Cyril  Burnage. 

But  report  came  that  Bute  had  also 
bought  this  paper.  Egged  on  by  his 
wife,  who  was  sick  of  the  monotonous 
life  of  continual  prosperity,  he  delivered 
from  the  window  of  his  office  a fiery 
invective  against  the  Portans.  That 
was  the  last  straw.  There  was  war  in 
which  that  soldier  of  fortune,  Major 
Willan,  commanded  his  troops  with 
astounding  courage  and  fortitude.  His 
great  heroism  and  touching  love  for 
Clare  are  beautifully  described  by  the 
author  who  draws  a great  parallel  be- 
ween  this  war  and  the  Great  War.  His 


biting  satire  is  of  the  keenest  sort  and 
his  description  of  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal results  of  the  war  show  his  long 
research  into  the  matter.  His  original 
similies  most  aptly  picture  the  condi- 
tions which  existed  in  Ria  City.  In- 
deed “Right  Off  the  Map”  is  a book  that 
will  be  long  remembered.  It  is  a Book- 

of-the-Month  Club  selection. 

* * * 

THAT  MAN  HEINE 
By  Lewis  Browne 

Y far,  the  most  interesting  biog- 
raphy of  a literary  man  written 
by  any  contemporary  author  is  this  new 
story  of  the  life  of  the  great  German 
poet,  Heine.  The  trials  and  privations 
that  the  poor  struggling  author  went 
through  in  his  search  for  fame  are  most 
aptly  described.  The  psycho-analysis 
of  Heine’s  reasons  for  changing  his  reli- 
gion and  writing  invectives  upon  all 
that  was  sacrosanct  in  Germany  at  that 
period,  which  brought  down  a storm  of 
protest  and  indignation  upon  his  head, 
shows  that  the  author  spent  much  time 
in  his  research  into  the  particulars  of  the 
great  man’s  life;  also  appropriate  quo- 
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tations  from  Heine’s  works  show  that 
the  biographer  is  without  doubt  entirely 
familiar  with  the  most  minute  detail 
in  them. 

To  try  to  describe  Mr.  Browne’s  des- 
cription of  Heine’s  living  death  would 
be  futile.  The  poet’s  combat  against 
the  world  and  against  persecution  shows 
his  courage  and  greatness  of  mind.  The 
fact  that  he  was  both  a poet  and  a Jew 
at  that  time  made  it  particularly  hard 
for  him.  His  cycle  of  religions  from 
Judaism  to  Catholicism  to  Paganism  to 
Protestantism  to  Atheism  to  Saint- 
Simonism  back  to  the  religion  to  which 
he  was  born  showed  that  there  was  only 
one  to  which  he  really  belonged,  but  his 
search  for  fame  made  him  try  all,  in 
order  that  he  might  finally  find  one  in 
which  he  might  do  his  work  in  peace 
without  the  terrors  of  persecution. 

— Harry  Bergson,  Jr. 
* * * 

TRISTRAM 

“The  collected  poems  of  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson”  published  a few  years 
ago  show  truly  remarkable  work  on  the 
author’s  part.  In  “Tristram,”  however, 
Mr.  Robinson  has,  no  doubt,  surpassed 
all  his  previous  efforts.  In  this  master- 
piece of  narrative  poetry  he  tells  the 
poignant  tale  of  Tristram  and  the  two 
Isolts.  The  story  is  familiar  to  all  of 
us,  and  it  would  be  needless  of  me  to 
waste  time  in  telling  it. 

To  me,  the  reading  public  of  the 
United  States  seems  inclined,  as  a whole, 
to  be  incorrigibly  severe  in  its  criti- 
cism. It  condemns  what  it  peruses — 
or  the  larger  part  of  it — without  any 
apparent  reason.  The  reader,  I dare 
say,  fancies  himself  an  iconoclast  and 
acts  accordingly.  Upon  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Robinson’s  “Tristram”,  how- 
ever, this  air  of  cool  indifference — which, 
I am  reasonably  certain,  was  exterior — 
was  cast  aside  and  in  its  place  there  was 
felt  a genuine  enthusiasm.  Never  before 


in  America  had  a poem  of  such  striking 
merit  been  published.  Even  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, with  the  splendid  translation  of 
Dante  to  his  credit,  had  never  written 
anything  so  spirited.  All  bards  were 
consigned  to  inferior  positions.  At  last 
there  was  no  reason  for  even  the  slight- 
est question  as  to  the  genius  of  Edward 
Arlington  Robinson  with  all  his  robust 
sentiment  and  charming  verses. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  this 
poem  is  the  clever  fashion  in  which  the 
characters  have  been  delineated.  Tris- 
tram, himself,  is  a very  human  young 
man  whose  traits  of  character  are 
brought  out  vividly  by  Robinson’s  ma- 
gic quill.  Consider  the  following  des- 
cription of  the  hero: 

“Tristram,  the  loud-accredited  strong 
warrior, 

Tristram,  the  loved  of  women,  the 
harp-player, 

Tristram,  the  learned  Nimrod  among 
hunters.” 

The  two  Isolts — Isolt  of  the  white 
hands  of  Brittany,  and  the  dark  Isolt 
of  Ireland — who  could  easily  have  been 
made  to  seem  colorless  by  a person  of 
lesser  talent  than  Robinson,  are,  indeed, 
as  real  as  any  of  the  famous  women  in 
books — say,  for  example,  Beatrix  Es- 
mond, Elaine,  or  Sophia  Western. 

This  Mr.  Robinson  is  startlingly 
original.  No  poet  comes  to  my  mind 
at  the  present  time,  who  has  ever  writ- 
ten with  such  restraint  and  yet  so  much 
life.  Then  again,  “Tristram”  has  been 
written  with  a depth  of  feeling;  a sort 
of  spiritual  feeling  it  seems  to  me.  I 
venture  to  say  that  Robinson’s  brilliance 
will  lose  none  of  its  appeal  as  time  passes. 
Posterity,  I am  certain,  will  cherish  the 
achievements  of  this  scholarly  American 
poet,  who  takes  his  work  as  an  intensely 
serious  thing,  and  one  not  to  be  passed 

G.  F.  F. 


over. 
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®amtng  i£>f)arfes 

By  Seaton  W.  Manning  ’30 


HARKS  are  the  most  misunder- 
stood species  of  fish  that  has  ever 
existed.  They  are  calumniated  as  the 
greatest  blackguards  ever  created.  They 
are  even  called  the  pirates  of  the  seas. 
This,  however,  is  not  true,  for  these 
large  “voracious”  fish,  as  they  are 
termed,  may  be  trained  and  tamed  so 
that  they  eat  out  of  one’s  hand. 

The  training  of  these  sharks  would 
not,  by  any  means,  require  more  than 
four  years.  Their  high  intelligence, 
mild  temper,  and  gentle  manners  would 
enable  them  to  develop  quickly  into 
whatever  their  trainers  desire.  A shark, 
when  sent  to  the  training  school,  would 
be  placed  in  the  beginner’s  class.  Here 
it  would  be  taught  the  simple  rules  of 
etiquette  and  a few  easy  tricks  such  as 
standing  on  its  tail  begging  for  food. 
Once  each  year  an  examination  would 
be  held  in  which  these  model  fish  would 
be  tested  on  what  they  had  learned. 
Those  whom  the  examiners  deem  worthy 
of  the  honor,  would  be  ushered  into  the 
next  class  with  great  acclamations  of 
joy,  thus,  year  after  year,  the  training 
would  continue  until  at  last  the  finished 
product  appears — the  graduate  of  the 
training  school. 

Now  the  question  arises:  What  would 
be  done  with  these  trained  sharks? 
There  are  a number  of  possibilities. 
Their  amiable  dispositions  and  sweet 
natures  would  render  them  fit  pets  and 
companions.  At  first,  I fear,  the  peo- 
ple would  be  rather  skeptical  about  hav- 
ing a shark  for  a pet,  but  upon  noticing 
„ their  honesty,  unselfishness,  self-denial, 
and  generosity — qualities  which  most 
dogs  and  cats  do  not  possess — the  afore- 
mentioned people  would  then  become 
enthusiastic  over  this  new  pet.  Small 
children  and  old  people  could  be  left  to 
the  care  of  these  man-trained  sharks 
with  the  greatest  safety.  In  a few 
short  months  these  fish  would  become 


as  popular  as  dogs.  Policemen  would 
be  stopping  traffic  to  escort  some  great, 
ponderous  grandma  shark  across  the 
street.  Young  frisky  sharks  would  hop 
merrily  along,  playfully  nipping  each 
others’  tails.  In  the  summer,  the  bath- 
ing beaches  would  be  congested  with 
people  swimming  with  their  pet  sharks. 
There  would  be  small  pugfaced  sharks 
with  upturned  noses  riding  at  their 
ease  in  expensive  cars  as  pekingese  dogs 
do_now. 

As  I have  already  stated,  the  shark 
is  the  most  misunderstood  species  of 
fish.  This,  however,  is  not  the  shark’s 
fault.  Man  fears  this  large  fish  and 
whatever  man  fears  he  also  hates.  A 
shark  tries  to  be  friendly  and  agreeable 
whenever  it  meets  a human  being  in  the 
water.  It  attempts  to  entertain  its 
visitor  by  performing  spectacular  dives 
and  jumps.  The  human,  however, 
makes  a bee  line  for  the  shore  or  boat 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  shark,  puzzled 
by  the  speedy  flight  of  its  audience,  de- 
cides to  overtake  the  aforesaid  audience 
and  repeat  its  aquatic  stunts.  On  ap- 
proaching the  human,  the  shark  is 
kicked  violently  on  the  nose  by  the 
frenzied  swimmer.  Then  in  a spasm 
of  coughing  and  sneezing,  its  mouth 
accidentally  snaps  down  upon  the  leg 
of  the  human. 

What  judge,  hearing  the  above  story, 
would  condemn  that  shark?  It  was  all 
the  fault  of  the  human.  If  he  had  re- 
mained where  he  was  and  had  applauded 
the  performance  of  the  shark,  nothing 
would  have  happened  to  him.  Let  this, 
then,  my  friends,  be  a warning  to  you. 
Always  speak  kindly  to  a shark  when 
you  meet  one.  Be  sure  to  listen  atten- 
tively to  its  complaints  about  the  wea- 
ther in  King  Neptune’s  kingdom.  Think 
also  of  what  that  shark  would  become 
if  it  were  trained  and,  above  all,  remem- 
ber that  we,  too,  may  have  been  fish(es.) 


Helen  Magill  was  the  daughter  of  a master  in  the  Latin  School.  Since  there  existed  no  school  where  girls  might  be  in 
structed  in  the  classics  in  the  Boston  of  the  sixties,  "Nellie”  was  allowed  to  study  with  the  Class  of  '70.  Below  is  a repro- 
duction of  the  letter  and  picture  she  sent  to  the  toastmaster  at  the  twenty-fifth  annua!  dinner  of  the  Class  of  ’70. 


IHellie  iTDagill. 


(REDIVIVA.) 


T T gives  me  much  pleasure  to  send  a word  of  greeting  to  my  old  class  of 
( J ) the  Boston  Latin  School.  It  is  true.  I had  not  the  advantage  of  remain- 
X ing  with  you  long  enough  to  graduate  with  you.  Still  I feel  as  if  I were 

one  of  you  in  a manner,  as  I studied  with  you  and  recited  with  you, 
though  I left  the  school  in  ’67,  when  my  father’s  connection  with  it  ended 
So  I did  not  have  a chance  to  see,  as  I had  always  hoped  in  my  youthful 
dreams,  whether  the  doors  of  old  Harvard  would  really  remain  fast  closed 
to  a girl  who  had  gone  through  the  old  Latin  School.  Whether  for  better 
or  for  worse,  but  certainly  I cannot  think  the  latter,  the  older  Cambridge 
took  me  in;  and  if  she  also  did  not  give  me  formally  the  name  of  child,  she 
yet,  like  the  old  Latin  School,  allowed  me  to  want  for  nothing  of  primary 
importance  that  a child  could  ask.  Two  other  institutions,  more  just  per- 
haps, but  I cannot  say  more  generous,  gave  me  help  and  comfort,  by  the 
way,  from  m.v  first  classical  mother  to  my  last,  my  father’s  College  at 
Swarthmore,  aud  the  University  of  New  York,  the  first  of  which  made  me 
a bachelor,  and  the  second  even  a doctor  (philosophy) 

I can  hardly  tell  you  how  much  I was  pleased  and  touched  by  your  com- 
munication. Sometime  ago  the  Girls'  Latin  School  Association,  in  view,  I 
suppose,  of  my  homeless  condition,  and  of  the  fact  that  I may  be  regarded 
as  having  comprised  at  oue  time  the  whole  Girl's  Latin  School  in  m.v  un- 
worthy person,  kindly  offered  me  a place  among  its  members,  and  this 
recognition  gave  me  great  pleasure  But  a lingering  regret  has  been  ever, 
in  my  mind  for  memories  and  associations  and  traditions  which  can  have 
no  meaning  to  them,  and  which  we  therefore  cannot  celebrate  together 
But  if  I could  look  in  upon  your  gathering,  how  many  a single  word  or 
name  I should  doubtless  hear  which,  for  me  as  for  you  and  for  no  others 
but.  fellow  schoolmates,  would  touch  the  source  at  once  of  smiles  and  tears 
— those  “ idle  tears,”  half  sweet,  half  sad.  which  the  great  poet  has  sung" 
It  is  nothing  perhaps  that  we  could  show  or  name  that  was  in  those  years— 
it  is  enough  that  we  so  vividly  remember  how  we  were  once  wholly  of  that 
time  and  place,  and  how  we  know  the  former,  and  the  latter  knows  us  no 
more.  Indeed  the  very  place  is  gone,  as  to  its  outward  appearance  But  I 
believe  we  all  can  say,  as  I know  I can,  that  I have  few  things  to  be  more 
thankful  for  than  that  almost  chance  experience  The  LatiD  School  of  that 
time  was.  as  I suspect  all  really  great  institutions  of  learning  must  be — 
at  least  all  which  are  effective  to  form  the  more  youthful  mind  — one 
man — and  whether  the  impress  of  his  character,  which  was  made  on  every 
mind  there,  iu  greater  or  less  degree,  was  made  through  Latin  grammar  or 
vulgar  fractions,  how  little,  after  all,  it  matters,  whoever  has  come  within 
the  sphere  of  a great,  born  teacher,  and  therelore  you  all.  1 think,  can  bear 
me  witness  Personally  I am  devoutly  thankful  that  it  was  the  Latin 
grammar,  but  this  is  a detail.  To  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  to  be  con- 
tended with  no  half-knowledge,  to  know  what  we  know  and  mark  it  off 
clearly  from  what  we  did  not  know— that  is  what  we  were  taught  in  the  old 
school,  if  my  memory  serves  me  well,  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  every  working  day  Many  things  are  taught 
therenowand,  I doubt  not,  well  taught — not  too  many.  I trust,  to  give  time 
and  opportunity  for  this  pure  draught  from  the  fountain  head  of  allscience. 

You  do  me  the  honor  to  ask  me  also- to  send 
my  photograph  to  my  class.  At  first  this  request 
gave  me  some  hesitation,  as  I have  not  time  for 
a new  one,  and  I have  none  left,  nor  have  been  for 
many  years  photographed  in  any  way  but  as  in 
this,  which  I have  finally  decided  to  send  you. 

After  all,  why  should  you  not  have  the  great 
privilege  of  seeing  the  only  daughter’s  daughter 
of  the  old  school?  Moreover  it  seems  to  me  this 
portrait  may  perhaps  serve  to  emphasize  the 
truth  that,  whatever  her  schools  or  school  mas- 
ters, a woman  whom  nature  has  made  truly  a 
woman,  will  never  think  she  can  find  a worthier 
occupation  than  that  in  which  you  see  me  proudly 
engaged. 

With  thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance,  and  with  all  good  wishes  and 
congratulations  to  my  old  class. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Helen  Magill  White. 


Florence,  Italy,  June  7th,  1895. 
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We  publish  below  a poem  which  appeared  in  the  Latin  School  Literary 
Journal  on  June  27,  1829.  Then  lest  it  be  thought  that  the  minds  of  our  pred- 
ecessors ran  only  to  the  philosophical  and  metaphysical,  we  insert  an  original 
piece  which  appeared  in  the  May  16  number  of  the  same  publication. 


LIFE 


Oh,  what  is  life! — 

A scene  of  tears, 

Of  feverish  strife, 

And  hopes  and  fears. 

A worthless  toy 
Which  all  esteem; 

A glimpse  of  joy — 

A fearful  dream. 

A bitter  draught, 

Steeped  strong  in  pain — • 

With  mis’ry  fraught, 

Which  mortals  drain. 


The  blotted  page 

Of  man’s  bright  hope; 

A changing  stage, 

Where  nations  cope. 

An  ocean  deep 

Where  billows  fret; 

A rugged  steep 

Where  dangers  threat. 

A transient  dream 
Of  higher  bliss; 

Of  worlds  that  seem 
More  pure  than  this. 


A vale,  o’ercast 

With  doubt’s  dark  screen 
Till  death  at  last 
Shall  close  the  scene. 


EMMA’S  LAMENT 

A happy  lady  I should  B, 

O could  I dream  or  fear, 
Slight  woes  I might  X 10U’8, 
Yet  scarcely  shed  a TR. 


R me!  said  MR  is  there  1 
From  here  2 10SE 
From  Win  EPCOG  lake 
2 GeorGA,  sad  as  me? 

By  MissSEP’s  flowery  banks 
No  helpless  maidens  wait, 

And  I,  I have  done  O,  no  crime; 
Which  I may  XP8. 

Would  4N  climes  that  I might  C! 

And  this  is  my  IDA, 

To  rove  beneath  the  AKCA  tree 
In  sweet  RABA. 


Myself  with  joy  I’d  say  C8, 

And  then,  perhaps  it  may  B 
That  I shall  chance  2 B the  bride, 
Of  some  rich  Turkish  KD. 

Then  E’sLE  should  I 4get, 

The  past  woes  which  were  real, 
And  if  I grieved  it  would  B4, 

Such  woes  as  were  IDL. 
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THE  NORWOOD  GAME 

Latin  played  its  second  game  of  the 
season  on  October  12,  the  holiday,  at 
Norwood.  There  they  played  a score- 
less tie  with  the  strong  Norwood  High 
School  team.  The  game  was  played  in 
the  morning  and  quite  a crowd  assem- 
bled, among  which  were  many  Latin 
School  students  and  “grads.” 

Latin  received  the  kick-off  and  began 
the  game  wdth  a bang  by  carrying  the 
ball  down  to  Norwood’s  ten-yard  line 
on  four  successive  first  downs.  There, 
the  Norwood  team  pulled  together, 
and  after  a fumble  by  Latin  and  a punt 
by  Norwood  the  ball  was  again  in  the 
middle  of  the  field.  Each  team  had  a 
chance  to  score  several  times,  but  lacked 
the  punch  to  push  the  ball  over.  Vo- 
gel, Flynn,  and  Lillis  played  a good 
game  in  the  backfield  for  Latin,  while 
Adler  and  Hunt  starred  in  the  line. 
Donovan,  Norwood’s  quarterback,  was 
great  at  running  the  ends,  and  Feeney, 
Norwood’s  left  end,  contributed  several 
good  runs  for  big  gains.  The  two  teams 
were  pretty  evenly  matched  and  the 
score  practically  tells  the  story  of  the 
game. 

The  score: — 

Boston  Latin — Loughran,  1 e;  Kopans, 
1 t;  Connerton,  1 g;  Burleigh,  c;  Hunt 
r g;  Horowitz,  r t;  Adler,  r e;  Vogel,  q b; 


Lillis,  1 h b;  Flynn,  f b;  McEachern,  r h b. 

Norwrood — Kelleher,  r e;  Cottrell,  r t; 
McNulty,  r g;  O’Donnell,  c;  Taylor,  1 g; 
Danet,  1 t;  Feeney,  1 e;  Donovan,  q b; 
Abbot,  r h b;  Jasionis,  f b;  Conley,  1 h b. 

Referee — Scanlon,  Fordham.  Umpire 
—Robertson,  Brown.  Lineman — Mur- 
phy, B.  C.  Two  8 and  two  10  minute 
periods. 

* * * 

HARVARD  '29—7,  LATIN— 0 

On  Wednesday,  October  19,  the  team 
traveled  to  Cambridge  to  play  an  infor- 
mal game  with  the  Harvard  Juniors. 
As  the  Harvard  Crimson  stated,  “The 
contest  was  a see-saw  affair  throughout, 
the  Juniors  having  the  weight  on  their 
side,  and  Boston  Latin  co-ordination 
and  experience.” 

The  only  score  of  the  game  was  made 
when  Kraetzer,  the  Juniors’  right  end, 
picked  up  a fumble  and  ran  60  yards  to 
Latin’s  four  yard  line.  On  the  follow- 
ing play  Lifrak  scored  a touchdown  on 
an  off-tackle  play.  Lifrak  scored  the 
extra  point  on  a forward  pass.  The 
game  was  uneventful  and  of  little  use 
to  Latin. 

The  summary: — 

Harvard  ’29 — Fuller,  1 e;  Reinhart,  1 1; 
Brookfield,  1 g;  Weller,  c;  Godfrey,  r g; 
Keene,  r t;  Kraetzer,  r e;  Morris,  q b; 
Lifrak,  1 h b;  Wise,  r h b;  Whiting,  f b; 
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Boston  Latin — Adler,  r e;  Horowitz, 
r t;  Skrickus,  r g;  Catinella,  c;  Bever- 
ridge,  1 g;  Cohen,  1 t;  Knutson,  1 e;  Mc- 
Eachern,  q b;  Lillis,  r h b;  Hall,  1 h b; 
Flynn,  f b. 

* * * 

THE  DURFEE  GAME 

On  October  22,  the  team  went  to 
Fall  River  and  was  defeated  by  a score 
of  14 — 6.  This  victory  gave  the  home 
team  revenge  for  a last-minute  defeat 
last  year.  The  game  was  marked  by 
sterling  offensive  play  by  both  teams. 

In  the  second  period  Latin  marched 
three-quarters  of  the  length  of  the  field 
and  there  lost  the  ball  when  a poor  pass 
by  the  center  was  fumbled. 

The  two  Fall  River  touchdowns  came 
together  and  were  the  result  of  weak 
defensive  play  by  the  Latin  backs.  After 
the  beginning  of  the  second  period,  Latin 
started  to  play  football.  With  Mc- 
Eachern  running  the  team,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Captain  Vogel,  who  was  unable 
to  play  because  of  injuries,  Latin  ad- 
vanced from  its  own  30-yard  line  and 
using  end  runs  and  off-tackle  plays  put 
the  ball  over  for  a touchdown.  Lillis 
and  Hall  did  most  of  the  ball  carrying, 
and  looked  good  as  offensive  backs. 
Knutson,  playing  left  end  for  his  first 
time,  did  some  fine  interfering,  and  Ad- 
ler on  the  other  end  of  the  line  was  on  the 
receiving  end  of  many  a forward  pass 
which  resulted  in  long  gains. 

Denault,  the  star  Durfee  back,  was 
the  only  man  to  gain  consistently  against 
Latin,  and  it  was  his  work  which  gave 
Durfee  her  two  touchdowns. 

The  Summary: — 

Fall  River  High — Keefe,  1 e;  Belford, 
1 t;  Zajic,  1 g;  Rigby,  c;  Chippendale,  r g; 
Durfee,  Foley,  r t;  Higginbottom,  r e; 
O’Keefe,  q b;  Williamson,  Sullivan,  1 h b; 
Cullen,  Lomax,  r h b;  Denault,  Desmond 
Halliwell,  f b. 

Boston  Latin — Adler,  r e;  Horowitz, 
r t;  Hunt,  Beveridge,  Cloney,  r g;  Burley 


Catinella,  c;  Connerton,  1 g;  Kopans,  1 t; 
Knutson,  1 e;  Talbot,  King,  McEachern, 
a b;  Hall  r h b;  Lillis,  1 h b;  Flynn,  f b; 

Touchdowns — Denault  2,  Hall. 

Points  after  touchdown — Denault  2. 

* * * 

THE  COMMERCE  GAME 

Latin  School  played  her  first  City 
League  game  at  Fenway  Park  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  against  Commerce.  There,  for 
. the  first  time  this  year,  the  Latin  team 
showed  its  class.  From  the  start  of  the 
game  Latin  opened  up  its  offensive  at- 
tack, and  its  backs  ran  wild  behind  the 
excellent  work  of  its  line. 

On  the  first  kick-off  Latin  received 
the  ball  and  carried  it  back  to  her  own 
forty-yard  line.  From  there  an  attack 
was  started,  which  brought  the  ball  to 
Commerce’s  ten-yard  line.  There  Com- 
merce fought  back  bitterly  and  obtained 
the  ball  when  a Latin  School  forward 
pass  landed  in  the  end  zone. 

In  the  second  period  Latin  again 
paraded  down  to  Commerce’s  goal  line. 
“Bus”  Flynn  carried  the  ball  over  for 
the  first  score  of  the  game.  The  point 
after  touchdown  was  missed  and  this 
left  the  score  6 — 0 in  favor  of  Latin. 

The  second  score  of  the  game  came  in 
the  third  period  after  a series  of  lateral 
passes  and  trick  plays  in  which  the  field- 
generalship  of  Captain  Vogel  and  the 
running  of  Hall,  Lillis,  and  King  were 
the  outstanding  features.  The  touch- 
down was  made  on  an  end  run  after  a 
lateral  pass  from  Vogel  to  Hall. 

In  the  last  period  Latin  obtained 
another  touchdown  when  it  broke 
through  a strong  goal  line  defense  by 
Commerce.  The  ball  was  first  carried 
across  the  goal  line  by  Lillis  on  an  off 
tackle  slant,  but  a Latin  School  man  was 
offside  on  the  play  and  the  score  did  not 
count.  On  the  next  play  Hall  took  the 
ball  over,  and  this  time  six  more  points 
were  chalked  up  for  Latin  School. 

In  this  game  the  Latin  line  did  wonder- 


This  picture  of  the  Latin  School  football  team,  which  at  this  writing  seems  likely  to  capture  the  City  Championship,  was  taken  shortly  after  the  Gr  oton 
game.  Hall,  Connerton  Knutson,  and  Beveridge,  first  string  men,  are  for  various  reasons,  not  present.  The  nomenclature: 

McEachern  Flynn  Vogel  Lillis 

Adler  Hunt  Horowitz  Burleigh  Balkan  Kopans  Loughran 
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fill  work  both  on  offence  and  defence. 
Scarcely  one  Commerce  back  got  as 
far  as  the  line  of  scrimmage,  and  Latin’s 
backs  had  an  easy  time  on  defense. 
“Tommy”  Connerton  and  “Bevo”  Beve- 
ridge, playing  left  and  right  guard  res- 
pectively, starred  in  the  line,  breaking 
up  all  Commerce's  offensive  plays.  Ko- 
pans  played  a fine  game  at  tackle,  while 
Horowitz  the  other  tackle  also  did  good 
work. 

The  Summary: — 

Latin — Adler,  Loughran,  r e;  Horo- 
witz, Krazewski,  r t;  Beveridge,  Darcy, 
1 t;  Burley,  Catinella,  c;  Connerton, 
Gill,  1 g;  Kopans,  Cohen,  1 t;  Knutson, 
Walsh,  Devin,  1 e;  Vogel,  McEachern, 
q b;  Hall,  DiStefano,  r h b;  King,  Lillis, 


Commerce — Ahern,  1 e;  McNamara 
1 t;  Cronin,  1 g;  Price,  c;  Gallop,  r g, 
Manning,  r t;  Geary,  r e;  Hanez,  q b; 
Collger  1 h b;  Senacal,  r h b;  Brennan,; 
f b. 

Touchdowns — Flynn,  Hall  2.  Point 
after  touchdown — Hall  (pass.)  Referee 
— Mooney.  Umpire — McCabe.  Head 
linesman — Redding.  Time — Four  10 
minute  periods. 

* * * 

Note — I find  that  because  of  the  modesty 
of  the  Sporting  Editor  there  is  above  no 
adequate  review  of  the  work  of  Hall,  who 
has  distinguished  himself  throughout  the 
season  for  fine  playing  and  in  the  Com- 
merce game  was  probably  the  strongest 
of  the  Latin  School  backfield  men. 

— The  Editor 


1 h b;  Flynn,  Latches,  f b; 
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Pater:  “So  you  got  a hundred?  In 
what?” 

Class  IV:  “37  in  French;  23  in  Latin; 
20  in  English;  4 in  mathematics;  and 
16  in  history.” 

* * * 

“If  you  want  to  spend  a quiet  half 
hour,”  said  the  native  to  the  visitor, 
“there’s  no  place  like  our  local  art 
gallery,  and ” 

“Just  a minute,”  interrupted  the 
stranger.  “I’ve  been  reading  it  up  in 
the  guide-book.  Listen:  ‘Immediate- 
ly on  entering  the  visitor  is  struck  by  a 
statue  of  Hercules.  Then  he  is  stunned 
by  the  splendor  of  the  grand  staircase. 
In  the  Blue  Room  one  is  crushed  by  the 
overwhelming  beauty  of  the  painted 
birds.  Brilliant  colors  run  riot  every- 
where.’ No,  if  I want  peace,  I’ll  ad- 
journ to  the  local  hospital.” 

* * * 

Imagine  the  scene  if  you  can — 

A room,  carpet,  maid  and  a man. 

The  man  on  his  knees 

And  without  any  “please,” 

Says:  “Pass  me  the  tacks,  Mary  Ann!” 
* * * 

“Ah,”  said  the  guest  as  they  ap- 
proached the  house,  “I  see  your  dear  son 
and  daughter  awaiting  us  in  the  porch.” 

“No”,  said  the  host  “the  girl  in  the 
short  frock  is  my  mother,  and  the  young 
fellow  in  riding  breeches  is  my  wife,” 


The  rector  was  having  a walk  round 
the  baby  show.  “So  this  fine  baby  is  a 
girl?”  he  beamed,  and  the  proud  father 
assented. 

“And  this  little  one — ,”  and  he  turned 
again  to  the  father,  “is  it  of  the  contrary 
sex?” 

His  wife’s  eye  was  upon  him,  but  with 
no  thought  of  the  future  and  the  wrath 
it  might  bring,  the  father  replied 
blithely: 

“Yes,  sir,  she  is  a girl,  too.” 

* * * 

Eve  was  so  called  because  she  brought 

Adam’s  perfect  day  to  an  end. 

* * * 

REVISED  VERSION 
Under  a spreading  chestnut  tree 
The  village  smithy  stood. 

But  the  old  smith  formed  a company 
And  has  now  retired  for  good. 

He  wanders  wide  and  travels  far, 
Contented  with  his  lot, 

And  sometimes  comes  and  parks  his  car 

At  the  old  familiar  spot. 

* * * 

People  who  have  graphophones  are 

always  putting  on  airs. 

* * * 

Teacher:  “ ‘I  have  went.’  That’s 
wTrong;  is  it  not?” 

Boy:  “Yes’m.” 

Teacher:  “Why  is  it  wrong,  Robert?” 
Boy;  “ ‘Cause  you  ain’t  went  yet,” 
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